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Events of the Geek. 


In the early hours of Tuesday morning seven 
British Ministers signed a document which recognizes 
Ireland as a free, self-determining nation, in the room 
in which other British Ministers a century and a-half 
ago recognized the independence of the American 
Colonies. Nothing has happened since the Armistice 
that is comparable to this act in importance. It relieves 
the British Commonwealth of a standing burden of 
anxiety and disgrace; it puts an end to the quarrel that 
threatened to spread civil war throughout the Empire ; 
and, not least important, it enables Ireland to take her 
place in the world as a free nation, sharing and moulding 
the influence of a great confederation of States. The 
spirit in which forward-looking Irishmen regard the 
future of their nation is revealed in the most interesting 
article contributed by Mr. Michael Collins to the 
‘“* Manchester Guardian.’’ No nation has ties that are 
‘more intimate or more far-reaching than the Irish 
nation. These attachments have helped to keep her 
courage alive in the years of oppression. All this power 
of sentiment and culture and memory will now be turned 
to the development of the Irish State at home and the 
consolidation of its moral influence abroad. 


* * * 

Tue final stages were as dramatic as anything in 
English history. Last week the Irish delegates took 
back to Dublin a set of proposals which the Irish Cabinet 
rejected. On Sunday the delegates returned with their 
answer, and the whole of Monday was spent in confer- 
ences and consultations. Hope was almost extinguished 
in the conference room, for the difficulties seemed 
insuperable. But there were four men of ‘great courage, 
persistence, and resourcefulness who were set on peace. 
Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Griffith, 
and Mr. Collins faced their task in the spirit of the men 
who took the famous oath of the tennis court. Hour 
by hour they wrestled and struggled with phrase and 
formula. Their efforts prevailed. At half-past seven 
the Irish delagates took away a new set of proposals for 
separate consideration, and when they returned at ten 
o’clock an agreement was in sight. By two o’clock the 
final difficulties had disappeared, and a treaty which will 
alter the whole course of politics here and abroad was 
signed by seven British and five Irish Ministers. At 
four o’clock a courier left by special train to cross to 





Belfast on a destroyer with the agreement in his pocket, 
and a few hours later Mr. Duggan and Mr. Fitzgerald 
left for Dublin to report to Mr. de Valera. 

* * * 


Tue difficulties that were removed by these final 
efforts were concerned with Ireland’s powers, with the 
oath, and with Ulster. On all three points Ireland 
gained such concessions as to transform completely the 
original proposal that had been rejected in Dublin on 
Saturday. Ireland is given the powers of Canada in the 
full sense that those powers have acquired by time, 
practice, and constitutional usage. The Crown is the 
link. It stands for no active principle of overriding 
power. The Imperial Government derives no authority 
in Ireland from the presence of a representative of the 
Crown, for that representative will be in Ireland, as it is 
in Canada, merely the symbol of association. He will be 
chosen in Ireland, as in Canada, with due regard to 
Irish wishes. All this is made explicit and‘secure in the 
terms of the Treaty, and Ireland holds by law what 
Canada holds by custom. The restrictions originally 
sugested in respect of her trade have disappeared, and 
she is free to impose what tariffs she pleases. She may 
not endow a religion, but that restriction is nowhere 
regarded as important. On defence she accepts the pro- 
tection of the British fleet until she has made arrange- 
ments of her own. There is little likelihood that she will 


want to spend her taxes on a fleet. 
* * * 


THE oath was a great difficulty. Originally the 
British Ministers wanted the plain, simple oath of 
allegiance, and some of them seemed to be inflexible on 
the point. The Irish Ministers proposed that each 
individual member of the Dail should take an oath of 
allegiance to the Irish Free State, and that a declaration 
should be made by the representative of the State of 
attachment to the British Commonwealth in the person 
of the King. The British Ministers modified their 
original demand and proposed an ingenious composite 
oath to the Irish Free State, to the group of nations 
known as the British Empire, and to the King as head 
of the Empire. The Irishmen on their side made an 
advance. They proposed that the individual oath should 
be not merely to the Irish Free State, but that it should 
include ‘‘ recognition ’’ of the King as head of the 
Empire. Ultimately the Lord Chancellor hit on a 
phrase that relieved the oath of any sinister significance. 
It runs as follows:— 

ee do solemnly swear true 
faith and allegiance to the Constitution of the Irish Free 

State as by law established, and that I will be faithful 

to his Majesty King George V., his heirs and successors 

by law, in virtue of the common citizenship of Ireland 
with Great Britain, and her adherence to, and member- 
ship of, the group of nations forming the British 

Commonwealth of Nations.’’ 

Thus the Irishman’s oath is not the oath of a subject but 
the oath of a citizen. In these terms it was possible for 
the Irish Ministers to accept it. 

* * * 

As regards Ulster, the final concession gives Ireland 
everything except an immediate All-Ireland Parliament. 
If the Six Counties do not come in, there will be a 
Boundary Commission. This is important, but, of 
course, what is much more important is that the Irish 
Free State will exercise in the Six Counties the powers 
reserved under the Act of 1920 to the Imperial Parlia- 
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ment. In this way the Irish Free State has jurisdiction 
over the whole of Ireland from the start. The Six 
Counties keep their present powers, but in all matters 
outside those powers the Free State is supreme. In these 
circumstances Ulster is bound to enter an All-Ireland 
Parliament in the near future, and the Irish leaders can 
afford to wait. England has handed over to the Irish 
Free State the powers about which some Irishmen had 
been afraid that they might be bestowed one day on the 
Six-County Parliament. The Ulster Cabinet has not 
yet made any official declaration on the subject of the 
new arrangement, but Sir James Craig has stated in a 
letter that he sees the possibility of peace, and it is clear 
that Ministers are giving careful consideration to the 
case for coming to terms with the Irish Free State. This 
would, of course, be an immense advantage and relief 
to Ireland. But the Treaty does not depend on Ulster’s 
consent ; it comes into force as soon as the Dail and the 
British Parliament ratify it. 


x + * 


Tue Treaty has to be ratified by the British Parlia- 
ment, which has been summoned to meet next Wednes- 
day, and by the members elected to the Parliament of 
Southern Ireland. In both countries there will un- 
doubtedly be some opposition. Lord Carson is reported 
by the “ Morning Post” to have said that he never 
expected to see such a day of humiliation for the British 
Empire. Many Irishmen are reluctant to identify them- 
selves with the British Empire. Lord Carson goes to the 
other extreme, and seems to go very near to identifying 
the British Empire with himself. British opinion as a 
whole is overwhelmingly favorable. In Ireland there 
is a Republican section, no doubt, which will regard the 
Treaty as a disappointment, but the personal prestige of 
the signatories is so great and the advantages secured 
by Ireland so unmistakable that there is good hope for 
the ratification of the Treaty. When that is done the 
Sinn Fein Ministers will act as a Provisional Government 
until the Irish Free State comes into being. 


* * * 


Atmost on the day when one Coalition has given 
the solitary reason for existence in after-war politics it 
has ever shown, Canada has passed a decisive sentence 
on another. The Canadian elections give the Liberal 
Party more than it hoped for—that is to say, a majority, 
though a narrow one, over all the other parties in the 
House of Commons—122 members out of 235. The 
Meighen Ministry therefore retires, and in all prob- 
ability a Government under Mr. Mackenzie King, 
Laurier’s successor in the Liberal leadership, will take 
its place, with Sir Lomer Gouin, the French-Canadian, 
as his most important colleague. His policy is indeter- 
minate. The Liberals have avoided Free Trade, and a 
moderate Protectionism will probably content the 
medium sentiment which governs the party. But the 
most real and living element in Canadian politics is the 
Progressive Party, which has grown out of the farmers’ 
forward agitation, and has come back 59 strong, having 
swept Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. If the 
Liberals, with their majority of ten, lean on this virile 
arm, they may do much to keep Canadian politics clean 
and strong. 

* + * 

TxovcH much remains to be done in the settlement 
of details, it is already possible to say that the Washing- 
ton Conference has achieved the regulation of the Far 
Eastern question in its main outlines. Mr. Hughes’s 
programme of naval reduction is accepted by the three 
Far Eastern Powers: the Anglo-Japanese Alliance will 
be ended, and a Far Eastern Concert created in its place. 





As in the Irish negotiations, this success seemed exceed- 
ingly doubtful until the last moment. Japan was holding 
out stubbornly for the 10: 10:7 ratio. Even now, the 
assent of Tokio is necessary to confirm the acceptance of 
the 5: 5: 3 ratio by the Japanese Delegation. Nor is 
it certain that the Japanese have agreed to ‘“‘ scrap ”’ 
their magnificent new battleship, the ‘‘ Matzsu,’’ but 
if it is saved, it will be in exchange for some older ships. 
The Anglo-Japanese Alliance is to be replaced by a 
quadruple agreement between America, Britain, Japan, 
and France, though on what precise basis is not yet clear. 
Some of the news suggests that it will be designed to 
guarantee the possession by these Powers of certain 
islands under their flags in the Pacific (Philippines, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, &c.). But this presumably is a diplo- 
matic fiction. The group will, in effect, constitute a 
Concert for Far Eastern Affairs. 
* * * 

Onty partial satisfaction will be given to China’s 
demand for the ending of all the various foreign en- 
croachments on her territory. The French will abandon 
their leased zone in the South altogether. We give up 
Wei-hai-wei. The Japanese will restore Tsing-tao (their 
port in Shantung), but how much this may mean can- 
not be known until their claim to joint control and the 
maintenance of police on the Shantung railway is 
decided by the Sub-Committee of the Conference. Two 
important restorations were flatly refused. The Japanese 
will not give up Port Arthur, and Mr. Balfour announced 
our resolve to keep Kowloon, the leased territory on the 
mainland, which is said to be necessary for the defence 
of Hong Kong. It is hard to see exactly from whom 
Hong Kong stands in danger. There is no possible 
enemy strong enough to threaten it outside the four 
Powers who are constituting their Quadruple Entente. 
Is it not rather a base which serves to overawe Southern 
China, as Port Arthur overawes the North? It has also 
its possible economic significance, for the Hong Kong 
administration argued recently, in support of the Cassel 
coal and railway monopoly, that the whole province of 
Kwantung, in which it is included, is a British 
Hinterland. 

* * * 

Our own opinion on the new Quadruple Entente will 
be determined largely by its relation to the two institu- 
tions which China has proposed. She suggested a stand- 
ing Court of Arbitration to deal with all Far Eastern 
disputes, and also arrangements for periodical confer- 
ences on Far Eastern questions. This would give a 
complete organization for the regulation of all inter- 
national life in the Far East. China would have her 
own due place in it, and Russia (or the Far Eastern 
Republic) could not long be excluded. This would be, in 
effect, a Far Eastern League of Nations, or a nucleus of 
it. On the other hand, the Quadruple Entente is a sort 
of Allied Supreme Council, which brings together only 
the leading Great Powers, excludes China, and lacks any 
judicial machinery. If the Chinese plan is rejected and 
the Quadruple Entente set up in its place, the decision 
seems decidedly reactionary. A Concert of this kind, 
standing over China, and recognizing neither the method 
of public conference nor that of arbitral settlement, 
would reproduce the faults of the old European Concert 
in its dealings with Turkey. But in the absence of 
detailed documents, it is well to suspend judgment. 
Indeed, until we have some key to the ideas of the Con- 
ference in regard to railway construction, spheres of 
influence, and the penetration of foreign capital in 
China, it is impossible to make any estimate whatever of 
its constructive policy in regard to China. 
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Tue urgent but intricate question of the imminent 
bankruptcy of Germany and the future regulation of the 
indemnity is still in suspense. Dr. Rathenau’s visit to 


London has been prolonged, and with the daily rumors | 


of his success or failure the mark jumps up or down on 
the exchange. There have as yet been no negotiations 
between the British and French Governments, and unti} 
these take place the preliminary conversations can only 
explore the ground. A conference on this, and also on 


the Turkish question, may take place, possibly next week, ° 


between the British, French, and Italian Foreign 
Ministers. In a very reserved and cautious speech Sir 
Robert Horne was at pains to allay French suspicions 
about these preliminary conversations with Dr. Rathe- 
nau. They cannot result in any binding agreement, 
whereas the French did themselves conclude an inde- 
pendent bargain of their own with him over reparations 
in kind. The tone of the speech was not unsympathetic 
to Germany, but Sir Robert was careful not to commit 
himself to the idea of a moratorium, though this probably 
is the policy of the Cabinet. He insisted chiefly that 
Germany must make greater efforts to balance her 
Budget, by abandoning the subsidy of bread, and by 
ceasing to run her railways at a loss. The bread subsidy 
is really a grant in aid towards wages, and cheap trans- 
port is in some degree a bounty on exports. He also 
objected to the low price of coal in Germany. 
* * * 


In these criticisms Sir Robert Horne evidently had 
in mind the damage done to our own export trade by 
the competition of German goods. If the costs of pro- 
duction in Germany were to be raised by dearer bread, 
dearer coal, and dearer transport, it is obvious that the 
strain of this competition would be somewhat eased. But 
in the same degree Germany would be less able to meet 
her obligations to the Allies, which she can cover only 
by her exports. Sir Robert Horne did not face this 
dilemma, though he insisted that we cannot without 
ruin to ourselves receive her payments in goods. His 
proposals or criticisms really amounted to this—that the 
level of prices inside Germany ought to be raised to the 
world level; for, of course, if that were done for bread, 
coal, and transport, other articles would rise in sympathy. 
This would mean, however, a seisinic shaking of the 
whole economic basis of life, and would involve a vast 
readjustment of wages, salaries, and taxes, as well as 
prices. The result might be widespread unemployment, 
which is at present the one economic evil which Ger- 
many escapes. Of that the Social Democrats are well 
aware, and their views have to be considered in this 
very intricate reckoning. Sir Robert Horne’s prescrip- 
tion might result in a high and even stable exchange. 
But we fail to see that it would yield reparations. 


* * * 


In France, meanwhile, the one fairly certain fact is 


that M. Briand, and not another, will deal with us over . 


this problem of reparations, and also over the Turkish 
question. He has faced both Chamber and Senate since 
his return from Washington. He secured a vote post- 
poning interpellations on foreign policy in the former by 
an immense majority, and in the latter with practical 
unanimity. Indeed, his majorities were so large that 
they mean nothing. Only the Royalists and the Com- 
munists voted against him. Evidently M. Poincaré’s 
admirers and the Tardieu group are postponing their 
assault. It is difficult to deduce much from his speech. 
It contained the usual correct remarks about the 
Entente. There was a passage accusing Germany of 
“fraudulent bankruptcy.’’ This was followed by 








another in which critics were warned not to embrace the 
whole German people in one comprehensive indictment. 
Evidently there was something for every party in the 
speech, and it had its due reward in the vote which 
followed. Our impression of French opinion at the 
moment is that, although it dislikes the idea of a mora- 
torium for Germany, it will go into the negotiations as 
a matter of hard practical business, and will be governed 
rather by the immediate financial prospect than by its 
dislike of us and its hatred of Germany. There 
is much to discuss—the allocation of the £50,000,000 
paid in August, over which the Allies are sharply 
divided ; the Rathenau-Loucheur deal which gave France 
more than she is entitled to under the Treaty, as well 
as the January and February payments, and the eventual 
moratorium. If we choose to pay for it, we probably can 
reach an understanding. 


* * * 


Vienna has hitherto endured her fate with a passive 
resignation which made it only too easy for the Great 
Powers to forget their most pitiable victim. Serious 
rioting broke out, however, last week. Though the 
Communists are said to have incited it, it had apparently 
no political object. Shops were looted and the ward- 
robes of visitors in the best hotels appropriated. The 
explanation seems to be that the krone in its constant 
downfall has at length lost any effective purchasing 
power. The shops, or at least the better shops, will no 
longer accept it. The working classes, unable to buy, 
whatever their nominal wages may be, are naturally 
desperate. The bread subsidy, moreover, is to be with- 
drawn in January, and that will mean a difficult 
readjustment of wages and prices. In its present acute 
form this crisis is due to the delay of the United States. 
The League of Nations completed its scheme of credits 
for Austria many months ago. But no one will lend to 
Austria until the Powers renounce their claims to an 
indemnity under the Treaty. All the European Allies 
did this (at least for a period of twenty years) with 
comparative promptitude. America alone delays. 


* * * 


Mr. Ganpui’s strongest ally in North-Western 
India is Mr. Lajpat Rai, who is more widely known in 
England and America than any Indian Nationalist of 
the time. He is now under arrest, charged by the 
Punjab Government with infringing the Seditious 
Meetings Act. under which the city of Lahore was pro- 
claimed a fortnight ago. Presumably Mr. Lajpat Rai 
will be given a regular trial, which will be a new 
experience for the man whose deportation under an old 
ordinance of the East India Company provoked a storm 
in India and in Parliament fourteen years ago. 
India does not contain another man whose person- 
ality and history make so damaging an indictment 
of bureaucratic government. He is not, like Gandhi, 
‘“a man of unscrupulous theory ’’—as Mrs. Browning 
said of Mazzini. He is by temperament a liberal 
politician; by profession a lawyer; by calling a 
philanthropist and educational reformer, with a long 
record of self-sacrificing social service. And the reason 
why to-day he is a Non-Co-operator, and looked upon 
by Simla as a danger second only to Gandhi, instead of 
being in his proper place as a responsible Minister of 
the Punjab Government, is known to every educated 
Indian from Cape Comorin to the Khyber. He was 
arrested, it may be noted, on account of a meeting of 
the Provincial Congress Committee—described as a part 
of the routine business preliminary to the annual 
assembly of the National Congress in Christmas week. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


IRELAND A NATION. 


“ Trish peace is a glorious end to an inglorious chapter 
of British history. Ireland has gained freedom which was 
her just right; England has lost an enemy of her own 
creation: and the British Commonwealth of Nations has 
found a new partner. It cannot fail to have a profound 
effect not only in British politics, but also in international 
affairs, and especially on our future relations with the 
United States of America.’’—Mr. ArnTuur HENDERSON, 
to THe Nation anpD THF ATHENEUM. 

WE salute the Irish nation. It was not born on Tuesday 
last, for the simple reason that it has never died, and is, 
in fact, one of the great spiritual unities of the world. All 
that has happened to it is to be introduced to the com- 
munity of peoples through the medium of a free Treaty, 
negotiated between a British Ministry and the leaders of 
an Irish rebellion. That Treaty enacts the “ Irish Free 
State.’’ That State enters into voluntary and honorable 
association with the British nations, acknowledging with 
them the King as its titular head. The first credit of this 
arrangement belongs to the Irish leader. Mr. de Valera 
proposed, as an alternative to a separated Irish Republic, 
a “treaty of free association with the British Common- 
wealth group.’’ There was a condition, which England 
has not executed, but to which she is in honor bound. 
The British Government has not been asked to apply 
physical force to the minority in Northern Ireland. It 
is called on to procure Ulster’s assent to the constitution 
of a unified Irish State, within the British Common- 
wealth. So long as the political influence and the 
economic power of Great Britain are devoted without 
stint to the task of bringing Ulster in, the Treaty is in 
process of honorable fulfilment. When that assent has 
been obtained, and not till then, the great act of 
Tuesday morning will be complete. 

Since, with one exception, the new Irish State is 
to stand of its own strength, the form most open to 
selection is, by common consent, that of the Dominion. 
The special type taken for adaptation to its needs has 
been Canada. The choice is, we suppose, governed by the 
conspicuous advance of that Dominion to a status of 
equality with Great Britain “in law, practice, and con- 
stitutional usage.’’ These are large phrases, and they 
cover large facts. Canada is a free and independent State 
in respect of her internal government. She also possesses 
at Washington a special organ for conducting the most 
important of her foreign relationships. She and her 
consorts have other rights which, under this instrument, 
will pass to Ireland. They have independent Executives 
and Parliaments. They are eligible for seats on the 
Council of the League of Nations. They have 
acquired by recent “‘usage’’ a right to be consulted 
on foreign treaties and foreign policy, and their 
legislation is subject only to an unused and obsolete 
veto. They can form and equip armies and fleets. 
And, while they enjoy the reserve protection of 
the great central State, they are not obliged to receive 
from her either a military or a naval occupation. In this 
respect the model of the Dominions is applied to Ireland 
with a slight, but only a slight, difference. There are 
to be no British soldiers in the Irish Free State. Ireland 
will fly her own flag; and her citizen soldiery will be 
recruited and armed on her own chosen pattern. But 
while there will be no representative of sovereign or of 
military power on Irish soil to which Irishmen are not 
consenting parties, the defence of her shores will, for a 
period of five years, be entrusted to the British Navy. 
That seems to us a sensible compromise. It is a tub 
thrown to the great wallowing creature we call public 





opinion—a concession to the temper in which, after the 
convulsion of the last two years, many Englishmen must 
be regarding Ireland, and some Irishmen may be regard- 
ing England. If all goes well, it will drop out of the 
Treaty ; remaining in, it hurts no one, and should rather 
promote the good-fellowship the Navy knows well how 
to excite. 

But we may well regard all these naval and military 
arrangements as subsidiary. We are entering the age 
of disarmament, and Ireland, coming into her own, 
inherits its spirit. More important in her case are trade 
and the nominal headship of her State. There, again, 
the Dominion basis holds. Ireland’s trade, and such 
Excise and Customs duties as she may levy or abstain 
from levying, will be Ireland’s concern, inside and out- 
side her shores. Dublin Castle passes, with its hoary 
iniquities, into her hands. Her police will be installed 
there, her records set up there, and the men of the 
creamery and the model farm will replace the jobbers 
and the bureaucrats of our vanished rule. But there 
will also be a Governor-General, representing the 
Crown in the sense in which the Duke of Devonshire 
represents it, and in no other. In other words, he will 
be chosen after consultation with the Irish Executive, 
and will, therefore, appear as the joint nominee of 
Ireland and of the Central Power. We confess to a 
regret that in this respect the precedent of the Dominions 
was not disregarded. We believe that Ireland does not 
want a “ head of society” in Dublin or anywhere else. 
She is likely to present the world with a more refined 
and more original type of social organism than it 
possesses to-day; and we should like to see the Celtic 
genius for form running into any fresh or amusing 
illustration it may choose of how a naturally gay capital 
should be run. A Governor-General in a far-off 
Dominion is a pleasant and often a valuable way of main- 
taining the “link” with the Crown and the homeland. 
But Ireland under Sinn Fein is the centre of a highly 
individual, keenly critical, and rapidly progressive life; 
and we doubt the power of the average British aristocrat 
to understand it. 

There remains the Ulster problem. Its existence is 
the inevitable bar to an Irish Republic; and constitutes 
the reason why even Labor England has been disabled 
from an offer of separation. The Government has, there- 
fore, left it to solve itself. If Ulster will, she can come in. 
If she will not, she can stand out. Only she is to have no 
bribe for disavowing her Irish nationality and obstruct- 
ing the road to Anglo-Irish peace. She retains what she 
got under the Act of 1920, and she is at liberty to discuss 
with Southern Ireland such additional powers as a 
Northern militia and the retention of her share of customs 
duties. But it is clear that the Imperial Government 
does not mean to add one stick or stone to the gimcrack 
fortification run up a year ago. There it stands, the 
empty symbol of a derelict policy. More “ guarantees ”’ 
were doubtless asked for. Judging by the letter and the 
spirit of the Treaty, they have not been conceded. In 
any case Northern Ireland will be powerless to control 
functions—such as the management of railways— 
definitely committed to the Free State; nor is there any 
question of adding a fiscal autonomy to such limited 
sovereignty as she possesses. For should she stand out 
of the Irish Union, she must submit to plébiscites in pro- 
testing Catholic counties and districts, and is in 
imminent peril of shrinkage from a six-county to a four- 
or a three-and-a-half-county State. If, therefore, the 
genius of common-sense awakes in an able community, it 
will find the path to Irish union free of new impedi- 
ments, and presenting, as it always presented, an escape 
from high taxes no less than from the savage isolation of 
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her existing relationship with Southern Ireland. We 
think she should have a breathing-space. She ought to be 
able to see how the Irish Free State functions; and we 
personally believe that the sight will be an education. 
We have assumed in this article that the Parlia- 
ments and the peoples of Great Britain will accept the 
new Irish Constitution and work it. That is our 
faith; and if its shortcomings were tenfold what 
they are, we should still set it in sharpest relief 
to the abominable spectre which it exorcises. That these 
two countries, so fitted to crown each other’s virtues, 
should be in the act to escape a state of mortal sin and 
harm to each other, should be tidings of no common joy. 
There are obstacles. We can see a disappointed idealist 
Ireland, an unimaginative England, finding, in the 
association of an evil hour, a common ground of attack, 
if not an identical strategy. We think that this instru- 
ment makes Ireland free, and we wish her to be free, 
because that relieves England of a crime that she is too 
good to commit, and of a load that, with all her strength, 
she is too weak to bear; and we think also that if this 
Treaty were a sham or a mere expedient, it would be no 
more worth the advocacy of an English Radical than of 
an Irish Sinn Feiner. But the Treaty is not a 
sham. It may, indeed, be called the child of force. 
But it is also the first great repudiation of force 
since the war and the Treaty of Versailles. And 
it should be read in that light, here and in Ireland. 
The lawyers call it a Dominion settlement, and 
so, in form, it is, here and there a little less, here 
and there, maybe, a little more. But in essence it is 
an Article of Association. In dropping the name and 
style of an Imperium, governing England forgoes the 
power to dictate. It becomes an elder sister in a family 
of States. Under this Treaty nobody is coerced. The 
British Army strikes its tents. The British Navy merely 
claims to exercise, for a time, the wardership of the ports. 
There are no internal aerodromes for Ireland, and there 
will be no Curragh Camp. More important still, the 
relationship set up is not a thing of law alone. It is one of 
“practice and constitutional usage.” There is no need to 
set bounds to the march of the Irish nation, for whatever 
a Dominion acquires by way of new status in its relations 
with the central Government, Ireland acquires too. She 
moves as they move, and they are always moving for- 
ward. The whole relationship of the two peoples is thus 
committed to their political genius, to make or to mar 
as they will. Our view is that neither will regret a choice 
which redounds to the endurance of one party and the 
moral courage of both. It is a great thing to bring a 
people so gifted as the Irish into the counsels of the 
Commonwealth. It is a greater thing still for one 
country to lift the hand of oppression from another. 





FROM THE OLD POLICY TO THE 
NEW. 


GovERNMENTS propose, but electorates dispose. It is 
clear that with his Irish success the Prime Minister 
is under great temptation to take a General Elec- 
tion. We must be prepared for this event, but we dis- 
believe in the power of any wizard’s magic to confine the 
decision to that single ground. Even could it do so, a 
review of the Government’s record on that one question 
should be fatal to its pretensions as a machinery of sane 
government. In this, as in every issue of recent years, 
its claim to toleration lies in the fact that its dual per- 
sonality has enabled the more civilized of its two selves 
to win momentary favor by reversing the policy of 





its more reckless half. It made the civil war, only to 
find each step of the path to peace which it has success- 
fully trod encumbered by the Partition Act. But even in 
the brilliant glow of the Irish settlement a nation in 
which two million men and women are unemployed 
will not be dazzled into forgetting its own miseries. 
Whatever may be the substance of platform oratory, 
the working-class at least will vote with its own absorb- 
ing fears and resentments for its guide. To the rank 
and file the calamity which has come upon them may 
seem causeless and inexplicable. But there are in every 
trade union and every local Labor Party men who 
understand clearly that their sufferings had their origin 
in the Peace of Versailles and the Khaki Election which 
preceded it. 

No candid man would pretend that it could ever 
have been an easy task to get a good peace and to 
create a new international era from the elements which 
assembled at Versailles. The general mood was one of 
reckless elation, which gave rein to its passions without 
the normal check of caution or fear. The hands of the 
Allied statesmen were tied by secret treaties which 
they or their predecessors had signed. At the head of 
the French Republic was the formidable old man whose 
motto was that ‘‘ Peace is war conducted by other 
means.’ On the whole, the action of our Prime 
Minister aggravated these unfavorable conditions. He 
insisted at the Armistice on a disarmament of the enemy 
so absolute that no prudential restraint limited the 
omnipotence of the Allies. He made this state of things 
permanent by allowing the Peace Conference to close 
without taking a single disposition to bring about or 
even to prepare for the disarmament of the victors. Well 
aware, as he was, of the swollen ambitions of nearly all 
these Allies, he made their realization easy by deserting 
Mr. Wilson when the President would have summoned 
the Germans to negotiate the settlement at Versailles. 


' He tied his own hands by rushing a General Election at 


which he sank to the trick of soliciting votes on the two 
cries of “ hanging the Kaiser” and ‘“‘ making the Ger- 
mans pay.’ Finally he, above all men, as the respon- 
sible master of the fleet of the Alliance, must be held 
responsible for the inhumanity which prolonged the 
blockade of Central Europe for seven months after the 
Armistice, and so prepared the germs of social revolu- 
tion and delayed the period of economic reconstruction. 

It is the fashion to cast on France the chief 
responsibility for the cruel peace which resulted. That 
is a partial view. Mr. George wanted Mesopotamia 
and the African colonies. To please the public 
at home which he had educated into its mood of 
unreason, he wanted the punitive clauses. He it was, 
and not primarily the French, who swelled the 
indemnity bill by the addition to reparations of the 
demand fcr the payment of expenses incurred for 
pensions and dependants’ allowances. Above all, the 
economic clauses in the Treaty, which struck at 
Germany’s markets abroad and deprived her of her 
merchant marine, followed a British and not a French 
calculation. These things we are apt to forget when 
we see a France camped on the Rhine and with her 
outposts on the Vistula, dominating a prostrate Europe 
and causing us to ask whether we are confronting a 
revived Napoleonism. The French were enabled to get 
their way and to dictate a French peace to Europe 
only because Mr. George had first got his way in the 
naval, economic, and colonial chapters. Our egoism 
made it indecent and impossible to resist theirs. 
Mr. George was far from inspiring the Rhineland 
policy, or the undue agerandizement of Poland, or the 
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vindictive muddle in Austria. But he had to assent to 
these things as the price of his own satisfaction in other 
directions The two chief victors had their way. 
America withdrew disgusted. The traditional balance 
of power was shattered, and from such a settlement no 
strong or comprehensive League of Nations could 
speedily arise to take its place. ; 

To-day we survey the results. The Kaiser has not 
The Germans have not 
been made to pay, nor can they pay us unless we lend 
them our own money to do it. We have indeed got their 
merchant marine, and much of our own lies rusting in our 
ports and rivers. Every economic sin of the Treaty and 
the Treaty period has been visited on our own heads. We 
profiteered against the French in coal, until we drove 
them in self-defence to enforce their coal tribute from 
Germany. Our export trade in coal virtually ceased 
in consequence, and because our shipping is deprived of 
its outward cargoes of coal, it finds the historic 
basis of its enterprise withdrawn from it. We forced 
Germany to become an active exporter of manufactured 
goods in order to pay the indemnity. The very shocks 
which she had sustained, from the moment when the 
first publication of the peace terms caused her mark to 
collapse, down to the latest Silesian decision, only made 
her the more formidable a competitor, for with labor paid 
in marks worth anything from a penny to a thousandth 
of a pound, she had the advantage over labor paid in 
sterling. Nor was that all. The indemnity forced her 
to export, but forbade her to import, and so the best 
of our foreign markets was closed to us. 

For a while our industrialists thought they could 
recoup themselves in the South American market. They 
discovered, after a brief boom, that South America, 
unable to sell to Germany, was very soon able to buy no 
more from us. Central Europe has ceased to be a pur- 
chaser in the world’s markets, and with our export trade 
shattered, we reckon our unemployed in the second 
million. There are two conceivable results, while the 
causes continue to operate. One of them would be the 
sinking of the level of comfort of our population to an 
Austrian or Polish level. But even so it is doubtful 
whether we could on this basis of sweated labor recover 
our markets and balance with exports our foreign pur- 
chases of food. We must face the possibility that we 
shall not in the long run manage to feed a population of 
fifty millions in our islands. 

With that problem looming before us let us turn 
te the doings of the Coalition in Russia. The waste and 
the failure of all its interventions, direct and indirect, 
are freely confessed. Not even Mr. Churchill would now 
renew them. What is not so freely confessed or fully 
understood is the tragedy they brought on Russia. We 
do not know—it never can be known—whether without 
foreign interference the Communists had it in them to 
build up a happy or even an endurable type of social 
order on a Socialist basis. But of this we are sure. No 
society, whether its basis had been autocratic or liberal, 
mildly Socialistic or extremely Communistic, could, after 
four years of the world-war, have survived the three 
years of Allied blockade and subsidized civil war without 
ruin and dissolution. The ruin has come, and the Volga 
famine is its ghastly sign. The active intervention has 
ceased, but there is no sign that the Coalition realizes 
that here in Russia is the most hopeful field for the 
restoration of our own shattered economy. An agricul- 
tural country recuperates with proverbial rapidity. If, 
instead of refusing aid to the famine on the plea of the 
sanctity of Tsarist debts, we could advance to Russia the 
locomotives and the machinery which she needs, the pre- 


been hanged—or even tried. 





war yield of her fields might be regained in two harvests, 
and doubled with some further aid. There lies the solu- 
tion of our own food problem. With its blockades and 
its subsidized civil wars the Coalition has organized 
hunger, to-day for Russia, to-morrow for ourselves. But, 
indeed, the whole Eastern scene under its guidance is of 
one hue. It has devastated Turkey by promoting the 
Greek war. It has squandered a hundred millions on 
Mesopotamia. It has driven India to passive revolt. 
Having saved an Irish war, it is still preparing a second 
Ireland in Egypt. 

To the soundness of most of these criticisms the 
Coalition is itself a belated and reluctant witness. Mr. 
George bestirs himself to restore the victims of his own 
knock-out blows. Mr. Churchill fulminates against the 
indemnity. Lord Milner makes an effort for Egypt— 
and resigns discomfited. But there is no decisive hope 
save in new men with an untarnished record, whom no 
past forbids to start again. The ideal is easy to state. 
We want to replace the quarrelsome usurpation of the 
government of Europe by the two chief victors, by a 
true League of Nations, stronger and bolder and cleaner 
than the present shadow, and enlarged to include Ger- 
many and Russia. We want an impartial disarmament 
of victor and vanquished alike, on land and in the air 
as well as at sea. We want the cancellation of inter- 
national debt, whether of the Allies to us, of Russia to 
all of us, or of Germany (save for the honest demand for 
reparation in kind) to the Allies. We want peace in 
Turkey and freedom for Egypt. Above all, we want 
to see the end of the long nightmare of militarism, and 
the liberation and encouragement from the Volga to the 
Rhine of all the powers of mind and muscle, of water 
and coal and earth, which can rebuild our shattered 
civilization. 

It is not an easy task. On the contrary, it is a 
colossal and a complicated one. Nor is it a work for 
the shifting and contradictory improvizations of an 
amateur of genius. It can be solved only by study and 
conference, and by the summoning of the best minds of 
our civilization, be they English or German or French. 
The first step is to establish an understanding with the 
French. It cannot be done merely by railing at 
their Imperialism in Europe, while we follow our 
own in Egypt, in India, and in Turkey. There 
must be frauk speech—franker than even Lord Curzon 
has used—but it comes best from a Government that 
is itself above suspicion of the offences it censures in the 
French. There are many paradoxical assets which we 
would sacrifice to gain their goodwill: that debt from 
them to us—so shadowy that they pay no interest on it— 
and our claim to a share in the indemnity which could 
be paid only by the flooding of our markets with German 
goods that evoke no exports from us in return. But we 
would ask for these concessions the withdrawal of the 
armies of occupation from the Rhine, the withdrawal of 
the veto on Austria’s union with Germany, if possible 
some modification of the Silesian decision, and certainly 
an assurance of peace for Russia. A moratorium for 
the German cash indemnity is only a temporary ex- 
pedient. We would abandon the money indemnity 
altogether in order to make it the more certain that 
France shall duly receive her just reparation in kind. 
In the East we would relieve her jealousies by insisting 
on Greco-Turkish peace and surrendering to the 
League our present domination at Constantinople and 
the Straits. Of one thing we are sure. If such a policy 
failed to win France, it would rally the rest of Europe 
to our side. But above all, it would win America. We 
need her aid to save Europe. But we must first 
convince her that Europe is morally worth saving, 
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REALITIES OF REPARATION. 


OpprREssED by nearer troubles, the general public in this 
country is as yet little alive to the impending peril con- 
nected with the payment or the non-payment of the next 
instalments of the German reparations. It is tolerably 
certain that Germany cannot pay, out of the resources 
at her Government’s disposal, both the quarterly sum of 
£25 millions due in the middle of next month and the 
instalment of the added 26 per cent. on exports due in 
February. The proposals understood to have been made 
by Herr Stinnes, on behalf of a powerful group of indus- 
trialists with foreign holdings, to finance the Government 
over the crisis, upon condition that the State railways, 
mines, and other public assets be transferred to their 
control, have broken down, as was inevitable. Nor is 
the mission of Dr. Rathenau, so far as it is concerned with 
an endeavor to borrow in London money enough to avoid 
an early default, likely to meet with much success. For 
with an illimitable vista of future instalments of repara- 
tion, such as the Versailles terms provide, Germany can 
offer no security to lenders. 

The immediate danger of an early default next year, 
with the possible consequence of a French march on the 
Ruhr, is not separable from the larger question of a 
complete revision of the reparations, based on reasonable 
estimates of what Germany can afford to pay, and the 
Allies to receive from her. An immediate breakdown 
might be averted by some such brief and partial mora- 
torium as Mr. Keynes suggests. The object would be to 
give all parties “ time to think.’’ To this proposal, how- 
ever, as to every other sane proposal, must be appended 
the condition “if France consents.’’ For vital changes 
in the reparation charges demand unanimity on the 
Commission, and even a short moratorium could 
not be obtained on a majority vote against the will of 
France. We are, therefore, confronted with two 
problems that would await solution, even if a mora- 
torium secured “ time to think.’’ There is the economic 
problem of how much it is worth while to try to get 
from Germany, and when; the political problem of the 
attitude of France towards a Germany stimulated to 
great economic strength by the very pressure of the 
reparation policy. 

On the first there remains much ignorance to be 
dispelled before a serviceable public opinion is reached. 
The legend of great industrial prosperity in a fully 
employed Germany, pouring her exports into the markets 
of the world, and earning fabulous profits which are sent 
out of the country and evade taxation, is sedulously 
cultivated in this country by writers in the ‘‘ Times ’’ and 
the “ Morning Post.’’ The German Government, it is 
said, connives at this evasion, makes no serious attempt 
to collect its nominally high taxes, and practises inflation 
not from any necessities of internal finance, but in order 
to trick her ex-enemies out of their dues by an appear- 
ance of impending bankruptcy. Now the disordered 
condition of Germany affords just enough truth to give 
speciousness to these exaggerations. Financiers can 
always fish successfully in troubled waters. The cleverer 
home speculators in the mark have doubtless raked in 
large gains, some of which they may have planted out 
for safety in Dutch and Swedish banks. It is also true 
that considerable profits have been made by manufac- 
turers. For every fresh inflation plays into the hands 
of employers by depressing real wages, commodity prices 
rising earlier and faster than wage-rates. Moreover, 
the fall of the mark has seriously impaired the yield of 
taxes imposed upon a valuation basis of six months or 
a year previous. Thus some big businesses with low wage 

costs and relatively light taxation have managed to make 








high profits. It is also possible that corruption is rife in 
certain sections of the underpaid officials. 

Now such a serious scrutiny of the financial situation 
as the Reparation Commission may have made on its 
recent visit to Berlin may have found some sub-— 
stance in these charges of weakness in Germany’s 
taxing system and internal finance. Most of the German 
money in Dutch and Swedish banks is placed there in 
order to have realizable resources for the purchase of 
foreign materials required for the operations of German 
manufactures, and does not represent incomes withheld 
from taxation. But doubtless there exist private German 
investments and moneys placed abroad in order to escape 
taxation. A stronger Government might have been able 
to get at portions of this wealth by a capital levy or by 
taxing income. But here economics is overlaid by 
politics. A very strong Government, capable of ruth- 
less taxation, is not politically possible in Germany. The 
present is by common admission among our own states- 
men an honest Government, trying to do its best 
to fulfil its hard obligations under the Treaty. A 
thorough revision of the reparations demands might 
help a German Government to establish and administer 
a better taxing system. 

But the root of the matter is this. The knowledge 
that no efforts, however energetic and well-directed, 
could enable a Germany broken by the war, and further 
impoverished by the Silesian decision, to carry out the 
reparations obligations impairs the incentive of Govern- 
ment and people to attempt a task they know to be 
impossible. Germany, it is true, even as she stands, 
possesses great natural and human resources, and could 
in the near future, if not now, earn a trade surplus 
available to make good the work of restoration she 
undertook in the pre-Armistice terms upon which the 
reparation was supposed to be based. Such a payment 
as awaits our ratification under the Loucheur-Rathenau 
arrangement—payment to France in material restora- 
tion—is doubtless within Germany’s capacity. But not 
if it is coupled with the necessity to pay in money the 

residue of the amounts enforced last year by the 
Ultimatum. By no possible improvements of her 
internal finance—such as greater stringency of taxation 
and a reduction of expenditure—could she find out of 
current income the balance of the sum required, £150 
millions at a minimum. Nor can she do anything con- 
siderable to substitute mortgages upon German capital 
values for payments out of income. For that process pre- 
sumes a large investing public in America, here, and in 
the neutral countries, willing to put their money in Ger- 
man securities. The absurdity of such a presumption 
would be made manifest at once if the first two series 
of bonds already paid to the Allied Governments were 
put upon the market. Germany, admittedly unable to 
find the interest on these bonds without more borrow- 
ing, which again is made impossible by the menace of 
the mass of undelivered bonds representing the rest of 
the reparation assessment, has no real securities to offer 
which investors in any country will accept. 

In such circumstances no brief moratorium and 
no heroic achievement of immediate borrowing can do 
more than postpone a certain and an early default. If 
France desires this default in order to close in upon her 
debtor, she can bring it about, if not in January, then in 
the early spring, by obstructing all attempts at delay and 
a radical revision of the payments. Those who hold that 
of her conflicting passions fear of a reviving Germany is 
paramount, see her entering the Ruhr, with or without 
the consent of her allies, establishing a strong military 
occupation, and using its great industrial resources to add 
an economic hegemony to the military one she already 
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holds upon the continent of Europe. True, this will not 
help her to balance her Budget. But the glory and excite- 
ment of the movement might rally the inflammatory 
patriotism of the French nation to so virile a Govern- 
ment, and draw further subscriptions to public loans 
from prosperous peasants and town profiteers. 

That this new stroke of Napoleonic madness could 
achieve its end of a European mastery, military, poli- 
tical, economic, cannot seriously be entertained. But the 
attempt might bring all Europe temporarily into chaos. 
Certainly it would strain beyond the breaking-point the 
Entente or any peaceable relations with the architect of 
ruin. But this country has a peculiar responsibility for 
averting such a catastrophe. For the precipitating cause 
would be the additions which, in violation of the pre- 
Armistice pledge, our Government insisted upon insert- 
ing in the reparation clauses. We have no right to insist 
upon these payments of pensions and allowances. It is 





our duty, our interest, our safety, to remit them, along 
with any further claim to reparation beyond that 
already taken in colonies, ships, and trade. This remis- 
sion would, of course, be in favor of France. Her oppor- 
tunities of early and full restoration would thereby be 
greatly improved. If to these advantages were added 
a cancelment of her debt to us and a full ratification of 
the Loucheur-Rathenau agreement, a revision of the 
reparation issue might well be obtained from her, by 
which France, we ourselves, and Europe would alike be 
gainers. A liberal proposition on our part would stir 
a better feeling on the other side of the Channel towards 
this country and give the economists of France, if there 
are any, a fresh advantage over the Chauvinists. And 
it would be an indispensable preliminary to the holding, 
at Washington or in London, of an economic and financial 
conference of all the Powers for a general settlement of 
the disorderly accounts left over from the war. 








REPRESENTATIVE MEN ON THE PEACE. 


The Editor of Tue Nation and THE ATHEN£UM has received the following messages :— 


From Lorp Bryce. 

“The Washington Conference and this Irish settle 
ment may well turn out to be the best things that have 
happened since the Great War. The settlement is called 
a surrender: and so it is, but there are times when 
surrenders are inevitable, and when it needs as much 
courage to make a surrender as to win a battle. Taken 
together, the Conference and the settlement promise to 
do more than anything else could have done to strengthen 
friendship and promote co-operation between Britain and 
America. Though we cannot yet pass a full judgment on 
the terms arrived at, this is the best and largest step 
towards reconcilement between our two islands yet taken ; 
let us hope that the passionate enthusiasm for Irish 
nationality which has brought it about may now be 
directed towards uniting Irishmen of different races and 
creeds in common efforts for the good of their island, 
which has known no peace for a thousand years. There 
is every reason to believe that Protestants will not suffer 
in the South, and good grounds for expecting that the 
North (given wisdom on the part of the South) will not 
long remain apart.”’ 


From Lorn Buxton. 

‘‘ Relief and joy unfeigned. Meed of praise due to 
the great courage shown by both sides in the acceptance 
of the terms. South Africa has been a striking and 
effective example and precedent.”’ 


From Lorp MacDonneELu. 

‘‘T thank God that Irishmen may now, working 
without fear of outrage or bloodshed, turn to undoing 
centuries of wrong, and, in harmony with those who 
should be their friends, work in the interests of 
Ireland and the Commonwealth.”’ 


From Mrs. Fawcett. 
“Trish peace, if achieved, would be the greatest 
of the national blessings which we owe to the Coalition. 
May God bless the efforts of the Prime Minister!” 


From Lorp GLaDsTONE. 

“In double measure I rejoice at the Irish settle- 
ment as the vindication of 1886, the final and absolute 
condemnation of reprisals and coercion. My gratitude 
goes out to General Smuts, the strong pivot on which 


Government action swung round from destruction to 
salvation.’’ 





From Mr. Ramsay MacDona.p. 

“This is the gladdest of glad tidings. The 
barriers between Ireland and ourselves are at last 
removed, and in freedom we discover the sought-for 
bond of unity. To-day Gladstone, Parnell, Redmond, 


pass into the ranks of men whose vision led their people 
to honour.’’ 


From Mr. Ciynes. 

“If the terms are finally approved, the result will 
be a far-reaching blessing, a lesson to powerful countries 
to treat other peoples justly, and a proof that national 
spirit is greater than material force.’’ 


From Sir Arcuisatp SaLvince. 

“Am delighted to hear of settlement, which, to 
my mind, will prove beneficial and satisfactory to ell 
the great interests concerned. I believe that one of the 
most vital links in this chain of historic events was 
forged at the Unionist Conference at Liverpool.’ 


From Lorp Crewe. 

“The whole nation wiil hear with deep relief of 
peace in Ireland, and will trust that the North-East 
units, enjoying local freedom, will join in the progress 
of a united and prosperous country.’’ 

From Mr. Artuur HeEnperson. 

“Trish peace is a glorious end to an inglorious 
chapter of British history. Ireland has gained freedom 
which was her just right ; England has lost an enemy of 
her own creation; and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations has found a new partner. It cannot fail to have 
a profound effect not only in British politics, but also 
in international affairs, and especially on our future 
relations with the United States of America.”’ 


From Lorp Parmoor. 

“Tt is splendid news. All friends of Ireland should 
rejoice. I look forward to a united Ireland, a peaceful, 
prosperous, and free State, and a loyal member of a 
free Commonwealth.”’ 


From Mr. Oswatp Mostey. 

“ The problem of the ages is in sight of solution, and 
recent blunders that appeared nearly irreparable have 
been remedied at the eleventh hour. May those who 
fought a lonely battle for this great cause in the early 
days of contumely and vilification be inspired by this 
fresh vindication of their principles to march forward in 
the service of humanity and peace to the yet greater 
victories of the future! ’’ : 
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From THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


“Tf Dail Eireann ratifies the agreement and Ulster 
agrees to take part in an All-Ireland Parliament, Mr. 
Lloyd George and Lord Birkenhead will have proved 
themselves to be statesmen of incalculable constructive 
ability.’’ 

From Lorp PENTLAND. 

‘* All praise to the negotiators—Government, Sinn 
Fein, and Ulster! Ungrudging help is due to them from 
all parties to complete their great work. For this is 
the vital issue for all to-day. As Liberals we rejoice in 
this latest triumph of our faith. And when the Lord 
Chancellor says that South Africa gives the precedent, 
all parts of the British Empire will remember with 
gratitude the courage and the wisdom of the Prime 
Minister whose Government gave it to South Africa, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, once Chief Secretary 
for Ireland.’’ 




















From Sir Donatp Mac.ean. 

‘‘ The Irish settlement can be nothing but an 
occasion for rejoicing on the part of Liberals. It matters 
little by whom the final phases are accomplished. They 
are a victory for freedom. What does matter is that | 
political wisdom should be justified of her children. It isa | 
triumph for Liberalism that Conservatives have admitted | 
the truth of a Liberal principle they consistently opposed, | 
and Coalition Liberals who became converts to coercion | 

| 
{ 
| 





have had to revert to the ancient and only cure. The | 
settlement is a world-event vital with hope for the | 
future.”’ | 
From Sir Joun Simon. 
“ Amid the many emotions and reflections which 
the signing of the Treaty of Peace with the Irish Free 
State arouses, two thoughts stand out—the undying 


devotion of the Irish race to a National Cause, and the 
permeating power of a Liberal idea. 

“ Treland is rich in its store of poetry and of history, 
but the chief of her possessions and the greatest of her 
gifts to the world is the Irish epic that stretches from 
Robert Emmet through Butt, Parnell, and Redmond to 
the Sinn Fein delegates. ‘ Let no man write my epitaph,’ 
cried Robert Emmet in the dock. ‘When my country 
takes her place among the nations of the earth, then, and 
not till then, let my epitaph be written.’ 

“Tt would be a fine gesture if Sinn Fein wrote it 
now. 

“ And woven into the fabric of the story, like the 
Greek and Trojan threads in the Iliad, is the Liberal 
crusade for Irish self-government. Those of us whose 
first Parliamentary experience was the session of 1906 do 
not forget the thrill of Campbell-Bannerman’s Act of 
faith and reconciliation which made the South African 
Dutch our friends, and a fortnight ago the leader of the 
Unionist Party made kis manly avowal of error. 

“The pity of it is that it should have taken the 
failure of reprisals to convince the Prime Minister that 


it was necessary to try the alternative of reconciliation.” 


From Mr. AusreY HERBERT. 

“ The King’s Belfast speech and the appointment of 
the present Viceroy opened the way to conciliation. The 
Irish agreement is the first step towards world peace since 
1914. May it be followed by others! ”’ 

From Mr. Runciman. 

‘We must be thankful to those statesmen who first 
showed the way, and to the British and Irish delegates 
who have had the courage to pledge themselves to such 
a settlement. Homage is at last paid to the wisdom and 
fearlessness of Liberalism; but why not two, why not 
ten, years earlier?” 








SKETCHES OF MODERN CHINA. 
II.—CHINESE ETHICS. — 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
(Copyright in United Kingdom and U.S.A.] 


Tue Chinese are more fond of laughter than any other 
nation with which I am acquainted. Every little 
incident amuses them, and their talk is almost always 
humorous. They have neither the grim determination to 
succeed which characterizes the Anglo-Saxon, nor the 
tragic self-importance of the Slav; Samuel Smiles and 
Dostoevsky, the typical prophets of these two races, are 
both equally remote from the Chinese spirit. A Slav or 
Teuton believes instinctively that he alone is truly real, 
and that the apparently external world is merely a pro- 
duct of his imagination; hence the vogue of idealistic 
philosophies. It follows that one’s own death is a 


tremendous event, since it makes the universe collapse; | 


nothing short of personal immortality can avert this | doubt whether psycho-analysis would find much material 


awful cataclysm. To the Anglo-Saxon, it is his own pur- 
poses rather than his own imaginings that are sacred, 


because he cares more for action than for thought; but | 


to him, as to the Slav, the ego is all-important, because 
the immutable principles of morality demand the 
victory of his volitions. 
victory out of the very jaws of death by alliance with a 
Heavenly Will. 

These solemnities are not for the Chinese. Their 
instinctive outlook is social rather than individual; the 
family takes the place which for us is taken by the single 
personality. To us, self-development or self-realization 
is not a palpably absurd basis for ethics; to the China- 
man, the development of the family is not a palpably 
absurd basis. Accordingly, when a Chinaman finds that 
he is dying, he does not take the event tragically, as we 





And so he snatches a moral | 


do ; he merely follows the rites. He assembles his sorrow- 
ing family (their sorrow is part of the rites); he makes 
an appropriate farewell speech to them; he sees to it 
that his coffin is duly prepared, and that his funeral will 
be worthy of so important a family. When these duties 
are accomplished, his death is an occurrence to which he 
resigns himself without any particular interest or 
emotion. 

This absence of self-feeling produces an absence of 


| pomposity; Meredith’s Egoist would be impossible in 


China. The Chinese, of course, are selfish, like other 
people, but their selfishness is instinctive, as in children 
and animals, not clothed in fine phrases as ours is. I 


among them. There is in Chinese no word for “ persecu- 
tion ’’ ; I forgot to ask whether there was any word for 
“ prig,’’ but I doubt it. Barring Confucius himself, I 
cannot think of any Chinaman, either in history or 
| among my acquaintance, who could be described as a 
prig. The result of all this is a liberation of the impulses 
to play and enjoyment which makes Chinese life unbeliev- 
ably restful and delightful after the solemn cruelties of 
the West. 
| It would, Howéver, be misleading to suggest that 
| Chinese conventional morality is less absurd, or demands 
| less self-sacrifice, than that of Christian countries. 
| While I was in Peking, an old woman of no particular 
| importance died, and her daughter died of grief imme- 
| diately afterwards. (I heard of the case from the Euro- 
pean doctor who was attending them, and who assured 
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me that no ordinary cause of death could be found in the 
daughter.) To die of grief on the death of a parent is 
a supreme victory of filial piety, conferring great lustre 
upon the individual and the family. It is customary to 
put up ceremonial arches, nominally at the public 
expense, in some public place, to hand down to posterity 
the knowledge of such signal virtue. So far, so good; 
but the sequel is not so pleasant. In the case in question, 
public opinion demanded that the family should provide 
a specially magnificent funeral for the mother and 
daughter, and in order to defray the expenses, the sons, 
who were moderately well-to-do, had to sell all they 
possessed and become ricksha coolies. This is one con- 
crete example of the harm done by making the family the 
basis of ethics. 

The family is the source of a great deal of the 
corruption that vitiates Chinese public life. When a 
man is appointed to a post, filial piety demands that he 
should use his position to enrich his relations. As his 
legitimate salary does not admit of much being done in 
this way, he is compelled to eke it out by methods which 
we should consider dishonest; if he does not, he is con- 
demned by public opinion as an unnatural son or brother. 
Many returned students who begin with Western ideals 
find themselves caught in this net and unable to escape 
from its meshes. 

The subjection of women is, of course, essential to 
a strong family system, and is carried very far by Chinese 
conventional morality, though not so far as in Japan. 
Old-fashioned Chinese women are not allowed to see any 
men except their husbands’ relations, though they may 
go out (with a female attendant) for shopping or visiting 
other women. When a man marries, he takes his wife to 
live in his father’s house, and she becomes, usually, the 
slave of her mother-in-law, who believes any slanders 
brought by the servants, and uses them to keep her 
daughter-in-law in subjection. The wife is not considered 
to have any ground of complaint if her husband takes a 
concubine, and she is censured if she marries again after 
his death. Betrothals are arranged by the parents of 
the young people, who do not meet until the wedding 
ceremony. Betrothals are often entered into in infancy, 
and are more binding even than marriage. There are 
recognized grounds for divorce, but there is no recognized 
way of escaping from a betrothal. 

All this is, of course, very bad, and Young China 
reacts against it vigorously. I became acquainted with 
various married couples living in houses of their own, 
where the wife enjoyed all the liberties that an English 
wife would have. Many girls nowadays are well 
educated on Western lines in normal schools and after- 
wards in colleges or universities. They are admitted to 
Peking Government University, where quite a number 
attended my lectures. These girls, naturally, are not 
willing to enter upon the old-fashioned kind of marriage, 
and the men students whom I came across were.quite at 
one with them on this point. 

When I arrived in Peking, I said that I wished to 
have a seminar for the better students. Accordingly 
they organized what they called a “ Society for studying 
Russell’s philosophy,’’ which met once a week under the 
presidency of an Oxford philosopher, Professor Fu, who 
usually acted as interpreter. We met in the “ Returned 
Students’ Club,’’ the pupils seated at a long table and 
the professors at a smaller table with tea and cakes. The 
pupils asked questions and discussed our answers with 
great keenness and perfect candor. After spending some 
time on problems of pure philosophy, we began to con- 
sider social questions, which interested them far more. 
We had lively debates on Communism and Bolshevism, 





most of the students taking the view that China could and 
ought to become Communist to-morrow. But the liveliest 
evening of all was devoted to the family system. After- 
wards I discovered that these youths, to whom a new 
intellectual and moral world was just opening, were most 
of them already married, or betrothed, without their 
participation, to girls whom they did not know and who 
were presumably full of traditional prejudices. This 
presented an acute moral problem, upon which it was 
difficult for an outsider to offer an opinion. 

It is clear that worship of the family in China is an 
evil comparable in magnitude to worship of the State or 
the nation among ourselves, though the nature of its bad 
effects is quite different. Most Europeans in China are 
ultra-conservative as regards Chinese institutions, and 
assert that without the family ethic all Chinese morality 
would crumble. I believe this to be a profound mistake. 
All progressive Chinese take the opposite view, and I 
am firmly convinced that they are right. All that is 
worst in Old China is connected with the family system. 
In old days, some degree of public duty was deduced from 
the system by the fiction that filial piety demanded ser- 
vice of the Emperor. But since the establishment of the 
Republic this fiction no longer serves, and a new morality 
is needed to inculcate public spirit and honesty in govern- 
ment. Young China fully understands this need, and 
will, given time, provide the new teaching that is 
required. But whether the Powers will allow enough 
time is very gloubtful. Chinese problems are not capable 
of being satisfactorily settled by a mechanical imposition 
of order and what we consider good government. Adjust- 
ment to new ideas demands a period of chaos, and it is 
not for the ultimate good of China to shorten this period 
artificially. But I doubt whether this view will commend 


itself to the foreigners who think they know how to save 
China. 


(To be continued.) 





A London Biarp. 


Lonpon, THurRspay. 

THE great Irish event looked least like coming off 
a very few hours before it succeeded ; the decisive turn 
being given in the two prolonged sittings of Monday 
night and Tuesday morning. It was a great encounter, 
but all credit being given to the Prime Minister’s skill, 
patience, humor, and power of improvization, the sub- 
stantial victory of that last derring-do rested with the 
Irish. By all accounts they fought amazingly well, and 
if the final document embodies a broad and working 
conception of the new Irish State, I should be inclined to 
put many of the most powerful touches to the credit of 
Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins. The first is, of course, 
the chief architect of the new Irish Constitution. A 
great journalist—one of the greatest of his time—he 
joins to wide knowledge a temperament of steel. 
Mr. Collins’s attraction was different. I do not exactly 
know by what process he contrives to treble soldiering, 
finance, and diplomacy, but the alliance has held, and 
it has made, I imagine, a deep impression on the treaty 
of Downing Street. It is in that sense a soldier’s treaty. 
The men of war are essentially the backbone of the 
peace ; and that is for the moment the best augury for 
an Irish acceptance. 


Tuat will not betooeasy. I believe, and most careful 


! ° e . 
| readers of the Irish document will, I think, agree, that 


Treland has gained more of the substance of freedom 
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than she could have hoped to obtain either from a deso- 
lating and infuriating war, or from a negotiation with 
a separated Republic as the basis. In the latter case, 
of course, the British guarantees must have been 
stiffened, and would have more and more taken the shape 
of a strait-waistcoat ; while there would have been a dis- 
position to load the agreement with guarantees for 
Ulster. Both these dangers have been avoided. Ulster 
is in a position which she cannot retain, for there are 
not the makings of a State in her existing boundaries 
and constitution. Abstention from Irish union spells 
bankruptcy for her, just as the path to union opens the 
future, and a great future, to any good leadership she 
may have in reserve. And I am convinced that the 
Southern Irish delegation will approach her, or meet 
any advances she may make, in the right spirit. They 
are not in the least téfes montées. And they are of a 
sober, practical mind, weighted with the full conscious- 
ness of their immense task, and aiming at making Ireland 
not merely a struggling peasant State, but a great model 
community. There is that spirit in Sinn Fein, which is 
at bottom an intellectual movement of piety, depth, and 
sincerity, no less than of charm. 





Burt there will be a struggle before anything like 
a warm Irish acceptance can be secured. There are 
extremists everywhere; the revolutionary or semi- 
revolutionary state in which Irish thought has been 
compelled to live, and the horrible visitations of 1919- 
1921, have created such a mood, and evoked per- 
sonalities to express it. They will have to be reckoned 
with. And there is, of course, the idealism of de Valera. 
I have always thought that, with some errors, he made 
the most striking of all the individual contributions to 
a settlement when he offered as an alternative to a bare 
Republic the idea of “ association ’’’ with the Common- 
wealth. That proved to be both the germ and the 
ground-plan of the peace. The Irish endeavor was 
naturally to give the Commonwealth idea a thoroughly 
dynamic and progressive shape. It succeeded. We all 
know that Canada is going to be one of the greatest of 
modern States. Well, Ireland is in this instrument yoked 
not merely to the Canada of to-day, but to the Canada 
that is to be. In other words, we shall have her as an 
ally, not as a servant. 


So far as our own side went, the greatest personal 
service to peace must, I think, be set down to Lord 
Birkenhead; the nearest approach to disservice to 
Sir Gordon Hewart, whese speech all but wrecked the 
negotiations. Probably the lawyer’s incapacity for 
delicate political statement was more responsible for 
this bad blunder than the malice of the politician; but 
the Irish did not think so, and for the moment the 
mechanism of peace looked like going to bits. The Lord 
Chancellor’s speech had most to do with putting it 
together again. All through the tussle this cool politician 
made a settlement an object of almost emotional effort. 
He did not spare himself, and proved to be an indefatig- 
able constitutional draftsman. Indeed, he offered larger 
hostages to fortune than his almost silent chief, for if all 
had failed, his great influence with Toryism must have 
been broken. I suppose the Lord Chancellor lies open 
to the old gibe of the zeal of the poacher turned game- 
keeper. But that is not the whole story. There is 
such « thing as an intellectual passion. And the clear 
mind is not infrequently a victim to it. For the rest, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s splendid uprightness was a great 
asset in the negotiation; he won golden opinions from 
all men, If Mr, George did the most for peace, Sir 





Gordon. Hewart did the least. Sir Hamar Greenwood 
contributed his unnecessary presence. 


As for the process of settlement, it cannot be 
hurried. Dail Eireann will meet within a fortnight, but 
she is not expected to give her assent to the Downing 
Street Treaty until the British Parliament has passed 
the confirming Act. The meeting therefore will be chiefly 
important as a test of Irish feeling and opinion. All the 
more necessary will it be to obliterate as far and as 
quickly as possible the remaining emblems of the state of 
war. The most obvious of these are the Irish prisoners. 
A general amnesty is expected by Ireland. But there are 
still 500 or so Irishmen in British gaols. The negotiation 
of the Treaty stamps them all for prisoners of war. The 
King, who has played a manly, important, and liberal 
part in the settlement, is the proper instrument of 
clemency, and in that spirit he will doubtless act. 


I FEEL no enthusiasm for the announcement in the 
“ Times’”’ that live pigeon-shooting on the Terrace at 
Monte Carlo is to cease, and is to be transferred to Cap 
Fleuri, that is to say, from one bay in the territory of 
Monaco to another in‘ that of France. The Prince’s 
humanity, with some powerful help on the Directorate 
of the Casino, seems to have prevailed over Blanc et 
Cie.’s finance; but Blane et Cie. have made a pretty 
good retort. The massacre of the pigeons will go on, 
and the visitors will know it goes on. But as their own 
ears will be stopped and their eyes sealed, they can enjoy 
their promenade in the peace of perfect hypocrisy. 
It being the idea of our society that in evading the 
physical vision of our sins we make a triumphant escape 
from their consequences, everybody should be well 
pleased with the finish of the campaign to stop pigeon- 
shooting at Monte Carlo. 


Mr. Terxerra DE Marros is one of the many men 
who, modest in their public ways of life, have an extra- 
ordinary attraction for their friends, and offer them the 
whole delicacy of their nature. Not that his literary 
achievement was a slight one. The English tongue has 
many fine translations, but nothing more distinctive than 
Mr. de Mattos’s renderings of the prose of Maeterlinck 
and Fabre. This was a work of re-creation, for the 
beauty he dealt with grew again under his nervous hand. 
Behind this unobtrusive and accomplished service lay 
a character of great sensibility, a wit, and a lover of 
pleasant things as well as of lovely ones. I recall that 
Mr. de Mattos had an éxtraordinary affection for Ireland. 
He followed the Irish policy of Tur Nation anp THE 
ATHEN£UM with especial interest, and now and again 
with hélpful suggestions, and one of his last letters to 
me on that subject lay on my desk when the news of his 
death arrived. He was pious and a Catholic; but as with 
most apprehensive and subtle minds, religion did not 
always console him, for he was a sufferer, and pain and 
distress were of late years his frequent lot. 


I am glad to see “ John Gabriel Borkman ”’ revived, 
and very well revived, at the Everyman Theatre. I see 
it suggested as an example of Ibsen’s choice of antiquated 
dramatic types. The fashion in Borkmans, it would 
seem, has gone out. I should have thought the Govern- 
ments and the Generals of Europe had seen a good deal 
of them of late, unless it be that our modern swindlers 
are without souls, which John Gabriel was not. But as 
the play contains some of the best melodramatic-poetic 
writing and the most brilliant dialogue that Ibsen ever 
wrote, perhaps his notorious failure to satisfy the exact- 
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ing intellectual standards of our dramatic critics—so 
lightning-quick to detect a masterpiece and expose a 
counterfeit—may, for this time only, be forgiven him. 
So I counsel those of my readers who do not feel them- 
selves personally demeaned by feeling a magnificent 
Hugoesque thrill, to go to the Everyman Theatre, with 
the full assurance that they will get it. 


Ir Abdul Baha Abbas, the Bahai leader, had died 
ten years ago the Press of the English-speaking world 
would have noted the occurrence as a great religious 
event. Many of my readers will remember the sudden 
burst of interest after the Turkish and Persian revolu- 
tions in the Bab-Bahai movement, with its extra- 
ordinary reproduction, around 1850, of practically every 
feature which we associate with the birth of a new 
religion—prophets, persecutions, mass wanderings, 
martyrdoms, and the rapid creation of a mythology. A 
dozen years ago Abdul Baha was brought to London, and 
shepherded even to the United States. He had no 
English, but his presence and manner comported- with 
the prophetic character, and Archdeacon Wilberforce 
was not the only prominent Churchman to invite him 
into his pulpit. Whether there was anything behind 
the benignant aspect I had no means of judging; but 
when Allenby got him a knighthood and the old gentle- 
man accepted it, I felt altogether relieved from any 
obligation to find out. 

A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Letters. 


BEAUTY - HUNTING. 


In a foreword to the catalogue of an interesting exhibition 
of pictures by Sir John and Lady Lavery, Mr. Winston 
Churchill wrote these words concerning the paintings of 
the lady: ‘‘ If I were a Master of Hounds hunting 
Beauty, I should have no hesitation, at the end of the 
run, in handing her the Brush.”’ 

It is one of those striking sentences dropped from 
the heights which we poor mortals, who neither are nor 
are likely to be Privy Councillors, carry about in our 
heads for days. We have been haunted by it; we have 
dreamed dreams. It fits so well with our conception of 


the right honorable gentleman who uttered it. It is 
a gesture in itself, a vision. The red-coated M.F.H. 
gallops up, sweeps off his velvet cap. ‘‘ Good night, 


gentlemen! ’’ We see him on the skyline for a moment, 
turn our jaded horses home, and talk in jerks about the 
rattling run. 

A vision! More than one. For if each man in his 
life plays many parts, Mr. Winston Churchill in his has 
played the parts of many men. Instead of a nice, 
simple M.F.H. galloping up, he begins to expand, to 
duplicate himself. He becomes like one of those multi- 
musical Italian wanderers, with a big drum on their 
shoulders, an accordion in their hands, a chain of bells 
on their hats, and a triangle in their teeth. So 
Mr. Churchill appears with an easel on his back, a polo- 
stick lightly held in place of a hunting crop, and 
hallooing, in place of the too familiar ‘‘ Gone away . . . 
away,’ the simple little ditty, set for him by Max 
Beerbohm :— 

“We want eight, 
And we won't wait.”’ 

It is no wonder a man so many-sided should juggle 
with his metaphors. It is his privilege. And how 





breezy and downright it is, to be sure! The manifest 
utterance of a man with no nonsense about him. But 
not a simple man. No! A man who can beat the 
literary gentlemen at their own game. (And, to tell the 
truth, he nearly did once, with his ‘‘ River War.’’) Who 
of the mere professional writers would have attempted 
a pun and a metaphor at the same time? Mr. Churchill’s 
incorrigible versatility will not be denied even in 
a sentence. 

We feel it is a characteristic sentence, and at the same 
time that we have not touched on the real reason why it 
seems so characteristic. We must apply the methods of 
advanced criticism to it. Here we have a passage in 
which we feel our author’s sensibility is completely 
expressed. We have already disentangled one strand 
from it—an incorrigible versatility. Behind the sentence 
we see lurking the Winston of Mr. Low’s unkind 
cartoons, dressed in an admiral’s hat and cavalry boots. 
But there is something more than this. After all, why 
shouldn’t a man be versatile? Why shouldn’t he kill 
two birds with one stone if he can? 

There is no reason at all, provided that the birds 
are those he wanted to kill. The unnecessary killing of 
birds, in real life and in metaphors, is deplorable. 
Mr. Churchill wanted to pay Lady Lavery a compliment 
on her painting. If he were a Master of Hounds hunting 
Beauty, he says gallantly, he would have no hesitation 
at the end of the run in handing her the Brush. 
The lady blushes and bows; then she thinks over it. She 
has plenty of occasion to think over it, for the remark 
is in print and in its third edition by now. She discovers 
that it is Mr. Churchill and not she who leads the 
pursuit of Beauty. He is the general of the campaign, 
she a distinguished assistant. It is not quite so gallant 
as it seemed. But then she remembers that Mr. Churchill 
has himself toiled with canvas and tubes. There is such 
a thing as seniority. Mr. Churchill was painting years 
ago; he took to the craft in one of those brief intervals 
in which he was spared the task of directing operations 
on the Western Front. It would have been a beau geste 
in him to forget these things; but a mind conscious of 
mastery has a right to insist upon its own pre-eminence. 
Courtesy must sometimes bow to truth. Mens conscia 
rectt, said Lowell, is nothing to woman’s. But not 
always. And it was a great thing to be granted a tabouret 
in the full rays of the Roi Soleil. 

Lady Lavery may perhaps feel that the compliment 
was too nicely adjusted to their respective eminences in 
the art of beauty-hunting. A little more generosity and 
a little less etiquette would have made the praise still 
sweeter. But she has nothing to complain of. The 
Master would have given her the Brush ; and he has put 
it on record. 

But what has happened to poor Beauty? We have 
forgotten all about her. Alas! she has been butchered 
to make a bon mot. Lady Lavery has the Brush, to be 
sure; but the hounds have the rest. Beauty has gone to 
the dogs. A few bits of bleeding fur—and the Brush— 
are all that remain of her. Perhaps, as she carries away 
her trophy, Lady Lavery’s eyes may catch sight of the 
raw and bloody stump, and she may wonder whether she 
has been paid a compliment at all. 

Many men and many minds have pursued Beauty 
through all the ages, in thought and imagination, with 
joy and despair. They have followed her in ecstasy and 
agony, with triumph and torment; but the agonies and 
torments have been theirown. They have seen her dimly 
with Truth at her side; they have gone in quest of her 
as Arthur’s knights rode with him after the Graal, with 
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adoration and a trembling fear of their own unworthiness 
to touch the hem of her garment. If any were cruel, it 
was she and not they. Keats and Baudelaire, who spent 
lives of suffering on the quest, declared that she was 
implacable, motionless, sovereign. ‘‘ Jamais je ne 
pleure,”’ she said to Baudelaire, ‘‘ et jamais je ne ris.”’ 
But they did not hate her for it; they only loved her 
the more. They approached her with a deeper reverence, 
‘a more heartfelt fear. And since Plato first discerned 
her existence, separate, enthroned high above the flux 
of imperfect things, the mind of civilization has moved 
towards her in this mood. 

It has been left to the Rt. Hon. Winston S. 
Churchill, P.C., M.P., to set it right. He was the first 
man to see that there is no point in all this silly palaver. 
If you want to catch a rat, take a dog to him. If you 
want to catch Beauty, put a pack of hounds on to her. 
O, you infatuated poets, philosophers, priests, and kings, 
who have wasted more than two thousand years in paying 
your stammering suits to the lady of your desire, could 
you not see that her long delay was due to your own 
incompetence? She would have yielded long ago, had 
not the great minds of the world been busy with greater 
things, such as deciding what fur a busby should be 
made of, and teaching the Prince of Wales to play polo. 
But at last a man has arisen who can dispose of the 
affairs of State so easily that he has time to spare for the 
things of the spirit. He takes a swift, Napoleonic 
glance at the new world he has to conquer. He looks 
along the ages and sees generations of men timidly 
advancing towards the veiled goddess. Fools! What 
can Beauty do against his beauties? ‘‘ Have at her! ”’ 

For the first time a view-hulloa is heard in the fields 
of Art. A splendid run, without a single check, for 
poor Beauty has not learned the rudiments of the noble 
game. A kill in the open. 

But who are these dishevelled, breathless followers 
on foot? Why do they wave their arms and wring 
their hands?) What are they shouting for, and 
why are they wildly gesticulating? “ What have 
you done?’’ comes the faint cry in the gathering 


“ce 


dusk. ‘What have I done?’’ roars the Master. 
“Why, what you’ve been trying to do since God 
knows when, you lunatics. . . . What have I done? 
Caught Beauty for you, you fools!”’ ‘‘ But... 


” 


you’ve killed her,’’ stammers the foremost, short and 
pale and blown. Johnny Keats always did have bellows 
to mend. ‘‘ What the devil did you expect me to do 
with her?’’ No, there is no answer. How could they 
understand each other? ‘‘ There’s no doing anything to 
help these d——d fellows,’’ growls the Master. He 
rides furious away. To relieve his sense of injustice done, 
he curses the first Whip. 

Then, in spite of himself, his mind turns back to 
serious things. His annoyance dissolves before the 
cares of State. Suddenly a spark of joy gleams in his 
eyes; he cracks his whip in delight. Those busbies for 
the Guards! The very thing! The skin of Beauty! 
Original,. striking, never thought of before. He begins 
to prepare his speech on the Army Estimates; he hears 
the murmur of wonder at the epoch-making innovation. 

Good God! He’d forgotten. He’s no longer at the 
War Office. Why on earth did he take the Colonies? 
You can’t give an idea like that to a man like 
Worthington-Evans. 

The announcement of the change in the Cabinet is 
expected at any moment. 


J.M.M. 





Poetrp. 


FROM THE KATHA UPANISHAD. 


Youne Nachiketas went to Death: 

He bargained with the monarch grim 
For knowledge, as the Katha saith, 

And Death revealed the Soul to him: 
And who learns with the fearless lad 
Hath all that Nachiketas had. 


From That the sun and moon arise, 
They set in That again; 
From That are stars and seas and skies, 
And trees and beasts and men: 
And That of soul and This of sense 
Hath in them naught of difference. 


All that is here the same is there, 
All that is there is here: 
There is no difference anywhere, 
The One doth All appear ; 
From death to death he goes who sees 
Differences or degrees. 


That which is told of, That thou art, 
There is no other sprite; 

No heaven nor earth nor middle part, 
There is no day or night; 

There is no beauty, truth, or wit 

But That alone, and Thou art It. 


He dreameth—I am moon and sun, 
I am the earth and sea, 
I am the strife, the lost, the won, 
I am variety: 
He dreameth This and That and Thou, 
In past and future time and now. 


He is the dreamer and the dream, 
He is the frightened and the fear, 
He is the hope, the gloom, the gleam, 
He is the season and the year: 
. . . Not this is He, nor that, nor yon, 
He is Thyself, and thou art One. 


He will not be obtained by speech, 
Not by the mind, the ear, the eye: 
He cometh in His time to each 
Who Him affirms courageously : 
Thou Art, He Is, and that is all 
That may be told, or can befall. 


Fast not nor pray, but only know 
He Is, I Am, and all is done; 
The deed of Time is finished—Lo! 
Thyself to thine own Self is won: 
Thou shalt not seek nor have reply, 
For Thou Art That in blink of eye. 


Thou knewest All, ’twas hid within 
Thy memory: if thou should’st mind 
That which thou wert not Death nor Sin 
Can conquer thee again, nor bind 
Thine action, nor make thee to seem 
A Dreamer living in a Dream. 


Awake! Arise! put Glory on 
Of which all Soul and Sense is wrought: 
Thou shalt be naught thou dreamed upon 
Of good or evil thing, nor aught 
That thought doth bicker at: 
Thou shalt be naught, and thou shalt be 
Thyself in thine own mystery, 
Knowledge, Bliss, Eternity, 
For Thou Art That. 
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The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
Optimism is frequently dangerous in the financial world. 
But after the long succession of dark days that the City has 
lived through, the cheerfulness that this week has brought 
forth can do nothing but good. The joyful news of an Irish 
agreement was at first greeted with a shade of scepticism 
because it seemed too good to be true. But, afterwards, the 
relief which it brought allowed the improvement of financial 
sentiment, which was latent last week, to open out, especi- 
ally in the Stock Markets, where a further gilt-edged 
advance was accompanied by a broadening of investment 
business and increased attention to some recently neglected 
sections. It really looks as if we were about to turn over 
a new page in financial and commercial history. The Irish 
peril—though there may be difficulties yet—is in a fair way 
to removal. Washington has accomplished something and 
given promise of more. The profoundly disconcerting 
reparations problem remains, but is being at last approached 
seriously with an eye to economic law and _ practical 
expediency. If an agreed reparations policy can be reached, 
then the darkest clouds in the financial sky will have been 
dispersed. The removal of Ireland and Reparations from 
the arena of bitter controversy will pave the way to con- 
certed effort between America, Britain, and the Continent 
to plan a sane policy of financial and economic recovery. 
Meanwhile, the new hope that has arisen is in itself potent 
for good—for sentiment plays a big part in finance and 
trade. For some weeks past bankers, merchants, and 
politicians have been pointing to gleams in the darkness of 
the trade prospect. But it had always to be realized that 
trade recovery must be cribbed, cabined, and confined so 
long as the predominant problems of international politics 
and international debts remained unsolved, and Central 
Europe remained a missing link in the machinery of world 
commerce. Now the omens are such as to induce a hope 
that the work of clearing these obstacles out of the road 
is accomplished. The dismal experience and disappoint- 
ments of the last three years will serve to temper optimism 
with sobriety. Exuberance in prophecy will be restrained 
by the remembrance that, whatever may be done now, 
Europe is impoverished by war, that obstructive tariffs have 
cropped up everywhere, and that to repair world financial 
machinery is a long and formidable job. Nevertheless, we 
may joyfully acclaim present signs that the world has really 
begun, as Mr. Churchill would say, the steady, remorseless 
march to sanity. 
TAXATION. 

On one point this week optimism has, | think, gone well 
ahead of reasonable expectation. A prominent evening news- 
paper has stated that it “is in a position to” announce 
a reduction of 1s. 6d. in the £ in the Income Tax in the 
coming Budget. If this statement is justified, then it can 
only mean that the Government is intent on the policy of 
borrowing to meet a prospective Budget deficit, and I do 
not by any means credit Sir Robert Horne and his advisers 
with such a policy. Just before the last session of Parlia- 
ment ended, the Chancellor reviewed the financial position 
in a speech which dwelt with gloomy emphasis upon the 
task presented by next year’s Budget. | Revenue, as he 
stated, will fall off; excess Profits Duty arrears will 
produce meagre receipts ; and Income Tax, calculated on the 
average of three years, two of which are bad, will presum- 
ably be far less productive. Moreover, as Sir Robert pointed 
out, we shall probably next year be paying £50 millions in 
interest on our debt to America. To bank upon large repara- 
tion receipts is absurd, in view of Germany’s small capacity 
to pay and French needs. It is said that Sir E. Geddes and 
his Committee will recommend economies amounting to 
£100 millions or £125 millions in addition to the saving of 
£75 millions which the public departments have already 
intimated their willingness to promote. It must, however, 
be remembered that the Geddes recommendations have got 
first of all to pass the Cabinet, and then run the gauntlet 
of criticism from all sections of a House of Commons that 
has a poor record for economy. Even if the full proposals 





attributed by rumor to the Geddes Committee were put into 

force, I doubt whether they would suffice to allow a 1s. 6d. 

reduction in Income Tax and a Budget balance. In the 

circumstances I should not advise taxpayers to build their 

hopes on any such good news in the next Budget. 
Froatinc Desr INCREASE. 

The feature of the latest statement of national revenue 
and expenditure is the effect of the distribution on 
December Ist of over £41 millions in War Loan interest. 
Expenditure, thanks to this obligation, exceeded revenue 
by £39 millions. However, sales of Treasury Bonds, 
stimulated by the approach of the new series, brought in 
over £13 millions. Treasury Bond maturities exceeded fresh 
sales by over £7 millions, but the floating debt was 
increased by £21 millions, borrowings from public depart- 
ments being raised by £10 millions and from the Bank of 
England by £9 millions. The floating debt is now about 
£73 millions lower than a year ago, but some increase must 
be expected at the turn of the year, when, for one thing, 
the Government has to pay its first instalment of 
compensation to the railways. 

Brewery Suares Rise. 

Brewery shares have recently been claiming attention 
by reason of a steady advance. This movement is illustrated 
in the following table :— 


Dividend 
Price Latest 
End Com- 
Amount of Price plete Pre-ent 
of March, Dec. 7, Year Yield. 
Names. share. 1921. 1921. Rise. % % 
samuel Allsopp ... Stock 444 50 54 53 113 
Barclay, Perkius 
10% Cum. Pref. 4 34 3 15-16 7-16 10 10 3-16 
Bass, Ratcliff re 1 13-16 17-16 3 ll 7gt 
Benskin’s Watford 
5°, Cum. B Pref. 5 3 44 1} 5(c) 6 
City of London 1 1} 18 3 25 15 
Dartford 5 3 38 2 10 14 13-16 
Ind, Coope 1 15-16 19-16 4 258 
Meux’s 5% Cum. 
Pref. sane : 7 43 53 1 5 6 15-16 
Mitchell’s & 
Butler’s ... ‘i 1 14 14 — 10 83 
Watney, Combe, 
Reid Def : Stock 130 1374 7h 24 177-16 


(c) This dividend was in arrears from September, 1908, but tlie 

latest accounts show these have now been cleared off. 
Free of Income Tax. 

Brewery shares participated in the general slump in the 
industrial share markets. But it is now being shown by 
reports of various companies that profits in this industry 
have not fallen in the same proportion as those in most 
other industries. In fact, even in these bad times breweries 
are doing quite well, and, of course, most of the companies 
enjoyed during the war a prosperity which enabled them 
greatly to strengthen their financial position. 


PoINTS OF THE WEEK. 

The German mark’s antics, in response to reparation 
rumors, have again been the feature of the exchange markets, 
a pronounced relapse on Monday being followed by very 
wide fluctuations, which finally represented a hardening on 
Tuesday of 100 points. 

Before the war Peruvian Preference was one of the 
recognized counters of international speculation. Under 
modern conditions interest in the stock is less vivid. The 
report of the Peruvian Corporation for the year ended 
June 30th, 1921, published this weck, shows a drop in total 
income from £599,804 to £492,927. The report, although 
unsatisfactory, is not without points of hope. The Corpora- 
tion, for instance, is pressing for permission to raise railway 
tariffs. But the Peruvian Government has suspended its 
annuity payment to the Corporation, which is serious. 
Arrears of dividend on preference shares amount to £97} 
per £100. But until the position in Peru is much clearer 
the security is scarcely an attractive speculation. 

The Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust has passed its 
dividend. It is certainly the proper policy in the present 
condition of affairs to conserve resources. Some comfort 
may be derived by shareholders from the statement in the 
report that most of the mills owned by the Trust have been 
earning profits since August. L. J. R. 
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way—the asylum. 





The GHorld of Rooks. 





Ir takes light so many generations to stretch its 
bright hand from star to star that it may be some time 
yet before the celestial bomb falls upon us. We can, at 
any rate, be fairly sure that no poet or artist will survive 
to register the explosion in a flash of departing conscious- 
ness. The bomb will fall in the City, for there will be 
nowhere else. Long before the end of the European 
phase, the last thinkers in the written word will have been 
absorbed into the dust-bin or the drawing-room, as the 
lady of quality in reduced circumstances discards her fal- 
lals and sells her jewellery. That they must go as cuts 
in the national extravagance is obvious—the “ Morning 
Post ’’ sees that as clearly as the bits of embroidery them- 
selves, hanging as they are already by life-lines of frayed 
thread. The “ Morning Post’”’ is kind enough to feel 
some compunction at the inevitable elimination of 
these ornamentals from the working and actual world of 
business men and politicians, and in real delicacy refrains 
from pointing out what methods of painless extinction 
are the most practicable. 
starve; others will join the wandering troubadours of 
ex-Service men in the streets ; others, again, will perform 
after dinner before the cultured fashionables (a method 
of going under gas much recommended) ; others can turn 
an honest penny writing up quack medicines, and so on. 
But still there will be a large residue of incorrigible 
undesirables. How to feed and clothe them in our 
merciful age and dispose of them from one element to 
another without too rude a shock? I can see but one 


Some, no doubt, will just 


* * 


Common honesty compels me to admit that the idea 
is not exclusively mine. It was suggested to me through 
reading the eighteenth-century Scottish poet Robert 
Fergusson and his story in an edition of his works pub- 
lished in 1807. People in the South, at any rate, have 
long forgotten the Gilbert White of Edinburgh in the 
’seventies of the ‘‘ Age of Reason,’’ to some extent the 
model of Burns, and the author of poems like the ‘‘ Ode 
to Pity,’’ ‘‘ Ode to a Gowdspink,”’ ‘‘ On Night,”’ ‘‘ The 
Sow of Feeling,’’ ‘‘ The Farmer’s Ingle ’’ (the obvious 
parent of the ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night ’’), ‘‘ Guid 
Braid Claith,’”’ ‘‘ Auld Reekie,’’ and ‘‘ Cauler Water,” 
which made one want to go to Edinburgh and see the ; 
stone which Burns erected to mark his grave. _Fer- 
gusson’s work is sketchy (he was murdexed in his twenty- 
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Fercusson was born in Edinburgh in 1750. From 
his boyhood he suffered from religion and bad health, 
and there is a story that he once went weeping to his 
mother, begging to be whipped: ‘‘ O mother,’’ he cried, 
“he that spareth the rod hateth the child.” At 
St. Andrews, where he was sent to prepare himself for 
imparting devil-worship to others, he first began to 
commit ‘‘ the sin of rhyme,’’ and as sin is sweet and 
human flesh is frail, he left St. Andrews drenched in 
evil, and was promptly ejected from his uncle’s house 
for another crime—that of shabbiness. So he became an 
assistant in the office of the Commissary-clerk in Edin- 
burgh, and in this situation he began to run down the 
short and steep road of dissipation which led the pious 
and respectable elements in his native city to spew him 
out of their mouths. He failed in ‘‘ the acquisition of 
business habits ’’; he was remiss in the development of 
industry and frugality; he preferred the company of 
tavern-parities to that of the Methodists; he played 
little pranks on the devout; he published ribaldries in 
‘* Ruddiman’s Weekly Magazine,’’ and—he began to 
question the authenticity of the fall of man, on the 
ground that the doctrine was inconsistent with the 
love and mercy of God. What can have possessed a man 
of such parts, brought up in the knowledge of a 
prosperous society, to associate its Deity with pity, 
with anything merciful or loving, is not related 
in this parable of unrighteousness. At any rate, 
the divine vengeance did not sleep. Robert, courted 
for his wit and brilliance by all the publicans and sinners 
of the town, became on somewhat free terms with the 
former, and, coming home from his potations one night, 
he fell down and got a slight concussion of the brain. 
This was followed by all the torments of remorse, and 
while in this bewildered state he was induced to take the 
air with a company of friends and carried off post-haste 
to the asylum. When he discovered the trick, he 
“uttered a scream of terror and despair,’’ but little 
it availed him, for, two months later, he died ‘‘ in the 
solitude of his cell,’’ ‘‘ without a hand to help or an eye 
to pity him,’”’ and with Bedlam raging about him. 
And Edinburgh and Methodism went on with their 


business. 
* * * 


Tus is the tale of Robert Fergusson, and if it is 
not a warning to the anarchy of genius and imagination, 
it was suffered for nothing. We are a little more genteel 
to-day and the poetic sprite within us is not a blasphemy 
but a luxury. Out with it in the interests of national 
economy! The fire of the spirit consumes, not produces, 
the Bradbury. 


H. J. M. 
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A PHILOSOPHER DISCOURSES 
SOCIALISM. 


By Rupotr EvucKEN. Translated 
(Fisher Unwin. 9s. net.) 


ON 


Socialism: an Analysis. 
by JosEPH MCCABE. 


Ir is difficult to know how to deal with this excursion of 
a philosopher into the torment of our time. Professor 
Eucken is, or was, we!l known as a writer on religion, and 
has, or had, we believe, many disciples. His attitude to 
that theme cannot be here discussed. But it lies, of course, 
behind all he says, and is indicated in many passages, such, 
for example, as the following: ‘“ Something beyond the 
historical breaks upon man in history. In the human 
chronicle we detect a chronicle of the spirit, which puts us 
in a new order, in a life with eternal relations.” This 
dualism of flesh and spirit runs through the author’s work. 
He recognizes that most Socialists deny it, and that is the 
basis of his attack upon them. But it might just as well 
be the basis of an attack upon any other political party, 
even that of the Catholic Centre in Germany ; for whatever 
may be the truth about the underlying philosophy of 
Christianity, that party is merely the party of the 
organization and privileges of the Church. 

Why does Professor Eucken concentrate his attack upon 
Socialists? The world is plunged in a ruin such as is 
hardly to be paralleled in the whole course of history. 
Poverty, starvation, hatred, revenge, folly, ignorance, and 
greed are completing the work of five years of physical 
violence. Who brought this catastrophe upon us? Was it 
the Socialists? No! Nor yet the working class. It was 
a small group of diplomats and soldiers, belonging without 
exception to the propertied class. Who continued the war 
to the point of annihilation? A similar group, working, this 
time, on the passions and ignorance of the crowd. Who 
made the peace that violated every profession by which the 
victors had kept the peoples fighting, made a Europe more 
unstable and pregnant with war than it was in 1914, and 
added the fact, or the imminence, of civil strife to the long 
assassination of international war? Once more, the 
propertied and governing classes, rejecting the counsels 
of the leaders of those workers whom they had sum- 
moned to fight in the name of idealism, and who, 
after the victory, have been relegated to a deeper depth 
of misery and starvation. It might seem more appro- 
priate that a philosopher, attempting to descend into the 
arena of affairs, should make his onslaught rather on the 
capitalists and the professional soldiers than on the 
Socialists. Why does he not? The answer, perhaps, is to 
be sought in those often unconscious class-affinities which 
permeate all universities in all countries. But to this must 
be added that in Germany the middle classes are suffering 
from real poverty, and that Socialism there is a political 
force, not (as in England) a mere name for certain 
aspirations. 

Whatever the reason may be, Professor Eucken has 
chosen to attack the Socialistic ideal. He has tried first, 
and apparently sincerely, to understand it. But such a 
movement cannot be understood by those who are out of 
sympathy with it, nor, perhaps, by anyone who has not 
worked for years within it. The Professor's attack turns 
upon the familiar points. Socialism is one-sided, it over- 
emphasizes material conditions, it has no religion and no 
spiritual ideal. There is, perhaps, some sense in which 
this is true. But if it is true of Socialism, it is truer of all 
other political parties, the foundation of which is the main- 
tenance of the existing property system. The difference is 
that Socialism claims that the poverty and want which 
weigh like a pall of night upon our social system can be 
abrogated by a series of radical changes in the law of 
property, while the other parties deny this and fall back 
upon more or less sincere palliatives. Whether Socialists 
are right or wrong is a matter partly of economics, partly 
of experiment. But Professor Eucken makes no attempt to 


decide the issue by the results of either. He is wise, no 


doubt, for his competence does not lie in those directions. 
But the consequence is that his attack on Socialism fails. 





For there is nothing left except generalities about 
materialism. And whether or no Socialism be open to this 


charge, from the point of view of philosophy, it is certain 
that the other political parties are worse in their record and 
no better in their principles. 

Whether men need, whether they have got, or whether 
they will find a religion are large questions which cannot be 
raised here, and on which Professor Eucken has given his 
view in other works. It is certain, meantime, that with the 
religion we have had, we have arrived where we have 
arrived, and that we are as recalcitrant to the religion of 
Jesus, that might save us, as we have ever been. But it 
is not the Socialists against whom that charge is mainly 
to be brought. If Socialists could achieve, in the material 
region, anything like what they aim at, they would at least 
have raised a better basis for any possible religion than 
centuries of warfare and robbery have accomplished. That 
warfare and that robbery have been perpetuated, and are 
being perpetuated still, by nominal Christians. And the 
real Christian, in our own time, is more likely to be found 
among Socialists than anywhere else. 





FROM KEMBLE TO KEAN. 


A History of Theatrical Art.—Vol. VI. Classicism and 
Romanticism. By Kart Manrzivus. (Duckworth. 28s. net.) 


Tuts last volume of the late Dr. Mantzius’s world-history 
of the theatre from the earliest times brings to its close 
a work of exceptional brilliance. It would be too much to 
expect that the attempt of a single scholar to deal with so 
many ages, countries, and literatures should be entirely free 
from errors (as, for instance, the confusion between Gaspard 
Deburau and his son Charles in this volume), or that all 
the theories advanced on such a wide subject-matter should 
find ultimate acceptance. Mantzius was not, indeed, 
a writer who played for safety. He did not seek the credit 
and the dullness of a cautious compiler of undeniable facts. 
He was by nature adventurous and speculative; he desired 
to discover laws and pierce to the reasons of things. The 
only way to do this is by risking hypotheses. The task of 
trimming and correcting may be left to those who follow. 
At the worst a sharp spur will have been given to discussion. 

The advantage of having the problems of theatrical 
development treated by a practical stage-director—Mantzius 
belonged to the Royal Theatre of Copenhagen—has probably 
been emphasized sufficiently by the reviewers of preceding 
volumes of this history. It certainly was a great gain that 
Mantzius was a technician. But it was an even greater gain 
that his mind was not technical. More than any other type 
of artist, actors and stage-managers seal themselves up in 
their own world. Not so, however, Mantzius. He grasped 
firmly the root fact that the theatre of every age is a func- 
tion of the society of that age, shaped by its modes of 
thought and behavior. Such principles as “ Classicism ” 
and “ Romanticism ”’ affect, during their reign, the whole 
range of public entertainment. You can find traces of them 
even in the circus and the tumbler’s booth. To have dealt 
with the drama of each epoch from the point of view of the 
general culture of that epoch is perhaps Dr. Mantzius’s 
greatest merit of all. 

The volume before us covers roughly the period from 
1775 to 1840, and traces the threefold evolution of the 
theatre out of Augustanism, through the Classicism of the 
Revolution and the Empire, into Romanticism, in England, 
France and Germany. The sense of the first phase in this 
transition is well summed up by Mantzius in a passage 
describing the effect which David’s painting of “le Serment 
des Horaces ” may be presumed to have had upon his friend 
Talma when it was exhibited in 1786, the year before his 
début :— 


“To a young actor like Talma it must have appeared 

a revelation. All the reforms which it was his dream to 

effect in theatrical art, he saw realized by this painter, who 

dared to represent the heroes of antiquity without plumes 

or garlands, without white gloves or silk stockings, without 

powder or patches, with naked, muscular legs and arms, 

with ponderous weapons and armor, with manly faces and 
their own hair and beards.”’ 

When, in accordance with this ideal, Talma ventured 

to come on the stage at the Théatre Francais in Voltaire’s 
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“ Brutus ’’ wearing a tunic and sandals, the following 
dialogue took place sotto voce between him and the stately 
Mme. Vestris :— 


“* But—Talma. Your arms are bare!’— The Romans 
had their arms bare, too.’—‘ But you have nothing on your 
legs.’—‘ The Romans had nothing on their legs either.’— 
‘Cochon!’ and with this exit-speech she sailed off the 
stage, supported on Brutus’s arm and swinging her hooped 
petticoats.” 


A more crushing opposition to the new mode was made 
by Vanhove, the player of péres nobles. How, he demanded, 
was he to play tragedy with no facilities for producing 
a handkerchief ?— 

“ When the tailor to the company brought him his first 
correct Roman costume, as soon as he had overcome the 
first shock of repulsion, he began searching it for the 
indispensable handkerchief. And when no pocket was to 
be found, he said to the tailor, not without dignity: ‘ May 
I call your attention, honored sir, to the fact that during 
the thirty years and more in which I have been an actor, 
I have always had pockets in my costume, and that I intend 
to have them in future also? Do you suppose the Romans 
did not blow their noses? Or do you wish to persuade me 
that they blew their noses with their fingers?’” 


Much may be learned from a trifle of costume. If we 
turn to Doran’s ‘‘ Annals of the English Stage,’’ we shall 
discover that John Philip Kemble’s contemporary, Young, 
adopted “ Talma’s senatorial robes,” after finding that a 
correct toga would not do. But, the chronicler observes, 
“the Cato of Queen Anne’s days wore a flowered gown and 
an ample wig ”—and had doubtless an eloquent handker- 
chief and a pocket to put it in. The new Classicism was 
evidently a spreading vogue. Kemble, who was Young’s 
model, excelled in Roman parts. These were the years 
when the Brutus-like regicides in France had been succeeded 
by a First Consul—afterwards Imperator—who lived in a 
setting of torches and tripods, and scoured Europe with his 
legions. Even the sandals that displaced the red heels of 
the ladies revealed the new spirit. Augustanism, the 
pseudo-classicism of the rococo, had given place to the 
severe classicism of the heirs of Rousseau, an equally false 
reconstruction. (The real toga was the one thing that 
decidedly would not do.) To pomp had succeeded pathos ; 
nature on the stage, it was hoped, had ousted stilts. Ludwig 
Tieck, watching Kemble play Hamlet, remarked that “ At 
such points as the beginning of the first soliloquy, ‘ O, that 
this too, too solid flesh would melt,’ Kemble draws out the 
‘O’ for some seconds with a strong tremolo.” Further, he 
‘““wept much and too often.” He bore himself throughout, 
however, “with a manly dignity.’ About the same time 
Goethe, laying down laws for his Lilliput at Weimar, 
reminded his actors (Par. 73) :— 


“ A very gross error, which should be avoided, is for 
an actor who is sitting and wants to move his chair 
forward, to place his hand between his legs, seize the chair, 
and rising slightly, drag it forward with him. This is not 
only contrary to the canons of beauty, it also conflicts with 
decorum.” 


“Dear lady,” Sir Herbert Tree is fabled to have 
remonstrated one day at rehearsal, “the ‘r’ in ‘saw’ is 
muted.” Gcethe also, it would appear, had to rub some 
Beotianisms off the players in his dingy barn of a “ Court 
Theatre.” ‘The real point, however, is the reference to the 
“ canons of beauty.” For Goethe, as for the other Classicists, 
the natural meant the sculptural. A hostile critic declared 
of tha Weimar company that “To them statuesque 
posturing seems to stand for plastic acting.” We always 
move in the circle of David’s art. 

This is undoubtedly true of the Kemble school. 
Mantzius’s account of John Philip Kemble is admirable. But 
we are not so satisfied with his treatment of Sarah Siddons, 
whom he seems to us to force too violently into the same 
groove. Here the transitoriness of the player’s art is a 
tragic obstacle to research. It has been said that players 
achieve immortality through their critics—but quis 
custodiet ? The young in every age perceive that a percentage 
of the actors and actresses who have been awarded high 
place by the elder generation ar, in fact, unworthy of it. 





Each epoch mingles unaccountable delusions with sound 
judgments. Hence there is no critic on whom you can 
altogether rely for appreciating the dead. It is safer, some- 
times, to go by the painters. Here is Mantzius’s Siddons :— 


“Her face was of a noble but somewhat severe and cold 
beauty, her features large, her eyebrows black and strongly 
marked, her mouth. nobly formed, and her eyes large and 
grave—in short, she was the very reverse of the petite, 
lively, elegant figure in the rococo style, with boldly 
developed bust, laughing cherry lips, and coquettish eyes, 
which the fashion of the period had made its ideal. The 
prevailing style of dress, with its short, hooped skirt, must 
have been most unbecoming to her. She was formed by 
nature for the draperies of tragedy... .” 


In short, an ideal figure for the classic sculpture 
gallery. But look at the portraits—at the Gainsborough, at 
the “ Tragic Muse’ group of Reynolds—above all, at the 
Beechey (so badly reproduced here). Surely, what makes 
Mrs. Siddons so exquisite is the quivering and intelligent 
sensitiveness of her face. Not a bit statuesque really, and 
if a Muse, a very: flesh-and-blood one. Strange questions 
force themselves upwards. Was she really unable to play 
Shakespearian comedy? Or were her audiences incompetent 
to appreciate her playing of it? When she first came to 
London, we read, her voice “ sounded thin and indistinct in 
the great spaces of Drury Lane.” Because she could not 
achieve brother John’s “ strong tremolos”? Or because she 
despised them? These queries cannot now be answered. 
But let it be noted that Napoleon’s crony Talma, the 
greatest of the French classic actors, confessed that he acted 
as he had to, not as he wanted to. 

“ The gentleman was terribly in earnest,” John Philip 
Kemble reported calmly, after watching the demonic 
fulgurations of Edmund Kean. The Romantic school had 
arrived with its frenzy, its touch of the hypnotic and the 
supernatural—and its brandy bottle. “I am sometimes,” 
said G. F. Cooke, a precursor of the school, “in a kind of 
mental intoxication ; some, I believe, would call it insanity. 
. . . When it cannot be dispelled it must, of course, become 
madness.” It is not surprising that though France produced 
a Romantic literature, Dr. Mantzius is hardly able to find 
a real specimen of a Romantic actor. The Gallic tempera- 
ment is averse from “mental intoxication,’ and what is 
la Maison de Moliére for except to check incipient symptoms ? 
We are reminded here how Hugo had to submit to the 
insolence of Mlle. Mars altering Dojia Sol’s line in 
‘“ Hernani,” “ Vous-étes, mon lion, superbe et généreux,” 
into “ Vous-étes, monseigneur,” &c. The spectral Pierrot, 
Gaspard Deburau, and Frédérick Lemaitre, creator of the 
scarecrow scoundrel, Robert Macaire, come nearest to 
Romantic fantasticality—but they remain Romantics with 
a difference. In the Germany of Tieck, on the other hand, 
the Romantic theatre comes to its apogee, perhaps because 
only German Romanticism is really sincere. The elves truly 
clustered round the cornices of the theatres where Schiller, 
Tieck and the Schlegels, and Hoffmann labored. The 
storm-tossed figure that dominates the last pages of 
Dr. Mantzius’s history is that of Ludwig Devrient, the 
Teutonic Kean, the grandest, we are tempted to believe, 
of the Romantic actors. So prodigious was his Lear that, 
at least once, it threw the actor himself into a fit before the 
play was over. At last, says an eye-witness, who waited by 
the stage door after the catastrophe— 


“At last they brought him out, still dressed, in part, 
in the old King’s costume. It was a strange scene. The 
disordered clothing, the pale face, the bright daylight [it 
was in the summer]... it was as if they were carrying 
a dead man from the battlefield.”’ 


A terrible (and veritably Romantic) figure! Yet what was 
his doom compared to that of his boon companion Hoffmann ? 
Devrient is dead :— 

“After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 


Only respectful historians peep into the jaws of his tomb. 
But to Hoffmann, King of the Goblins, burial has been 
refused. To survive in travesty is not immortality. And 
every night in the programme of some light-opera troupe 
his soul is exhibited drowned in cheap champagne. 
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THE WORKER AND THE PROFIT. 


The Human Factor in Business. By SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
(Longmans. 6s. net.) 


Aut those whose minds are made up about the impossibility 
of industry and social peace existing together under the 
capitalist system, and all those whose doubts are unresolved, 
should examine this important and unpretentious contribu- 
tion to economic science. Not many employers and no 
Socialists will agree with Mr. Rowntree’s conclusions, but 
he presents them with a reasoned argument as the result 
of an exhaustive experiment. In these unhappy days 
employers who neglect Mr. Rowntree’s case are merely 
hastening the day of their judgment. 

This is a book of simple facts. The argument is hardly 
stated; it is implied. The reader is not asked to give 
praise to the benevolent instincts of one firm, nor, on the 
other hand, is he begged to approve the principle of recog- 
nizing the rights of the workers. The latter is taken for 
granted by Mr. Rowntree. What the reader is invited to 
consider is a demonstration of the possibility of industrial 
production from which profits and peace can both result. 
Whether it is desirable or possible to substitute another 
motive in the production of commodities and the supply of 
services, is a question Mr. Rowntree does not answer. He 
has an open mind about what may be attempted in the 
future, though he expresses an apprehension of any sudden 
change of basis, which he believes would bring about 
a disaster that might prove irretrievable. Another and more 
immediate fear is that chaos will result in any case unless 
employers awaken to the importance of the human factor 
in conducting their businesses. 

Accepting the existing motive (although it is evident 
that Mr. Rowntree himself does view industry as something 
that should be conducted entirely to serve the community), 
he argues that social unrest is not inherent in Capitalism, 
that class war is not an inevitable outcome of the wage 
system. He describes the way in which the directors of the 
cocoa works at York have tried to solve some of the human 
problems. Five primary conditions for the workers are 
regarded as essential: earnings sufficient to maintain 
a reasonable standard of comfort ; reasonable hours of work ; 
reasonable economic security during the whole working life 
and in old age; good circumstances in the workshop; and 
a status suitable to men in a free country, 

An indication of the scope of the volume can be gathered 
when it is mentioned that in a single chapter, headed 
“ Security of Life,” an account is given of the firm’s experi- 
ments in unemployed maintenance, the regularization of 
work, provision against sickness and chronic invalidity, for 
old-age pensions, for widowhood, and for death benefits. 
Government measures of relief are inadequate, and the pros- 
pect of increased State contributions to insurance is not 
hopeful just now. The York firm’s scheme of dealing with 
cases of chronic invalidity should be noted. Last year it 
was decided to set apart a capital sum the interest of which 
would be available for aiding these cases, and over 50,000 
Seven per cent. Second Preference shares in the company 
were handed over to five trustees. With certain exceptions, 
anyone who has been employed by the company for not less 
than five years, and is not under twenty-one years of age, 
may apply for a grant. The amount of assistance given 
varies with the applicant’s financial position, the number 
of his dependants, and other circumstances. The sum of 
£250 is the yearly maximum amount of a grant. 

We have referred to the chronic invalidity scheme, but 
this is not the most important development in the machinery 
which has been, and is being, constructed to carry out the 
humane conception of industry held by an enlightened firm. 
We quote it merely as an indication of method. Space 
will not permit description of the wage and hours systems, 
working conditions, and of the experiment in joint control. 

Mr. Rowntree has a warning for the employers 
who regard such efforts in welfare work as the hobby of 
sentimentalists. He denies that they are possible of adop- 
tion only by wealthy firms. He shows that the argument 


of cost has been urged against every proposed improvement 
in industrial conditions, and events have always disproved 
the contention. In any case, as he says, “ It would be worth 
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a great deal to secure a substantial measure of industrial 
peace, and the cordial co-operation of the workers in 
rendering industry more efficient. These would be business 
assets of the very utmost importance. . . . The expenditure 
necessary to establish good working conditions will not in 
the long run increase the cost of production. It will raise 
the industrial organization to a higher potential; a greater 
cost will appear on one side of the account, a greater output 
on the other.” 

Legislative action is not dealt with in this book, but 
Mr. Rowntree does make a passing reference to his opinion 
that it should be made a statutory duty for all trades to 
pay, within a specified period, say five or seven years, a wage 
sufficient to enable workers to live in a decent standard of 
comfort. “ Spurred on by this statutory obligation,” he says, 
“I believe that practically every industry could so increase 
its efficiency as to meet the wage demands made upon it. 
Any industry which could not pay a proper wage, after 
being allowed a reasonable time limit, would be regarded 
as parasitic, and its failure to survive would be no loss to 
the State.” Industrial peace will not be established by 
philanthropy or ‘cute hard-headedness: “ it will come only 
when Labor is convinced that employers generally recognize 
the human aspect of industry, and are anxious, not only to 
give the workers a ‘square deal,’ but to promote their 
individual welfare.” 

The book is not a large one. It is without flourishes. 
To attempt to summarize it adequately would be to re-state 
the case, when the thing that matters is to draw the attention 
of social students and employers to a lucid description of an 
experiment in industrial reconstruction which may have far- 
reaching consequences in the development of trade and 
commerce in this country. 





HOST AND PARASITE. 


The Gentle Art of Faking. By R. Nositi. (Seeley & Service. 
21s. net.) 

Tue world of collectors divides itself naturally into two 
classes: those whose passion is for objects remarkable in 
themselves for beauty or strangeness—in this class we must 
place our humble brothers, the raven and the jackdaw—and 
those who select their pieces for some other and more 
arbitrary quality, of which rarity is usually the chief. The 
two classes, of course, overlap in actual practice—few 
things are rarer than great works of art—but the principles 
which guide the two kinds of collector differ widely. 

The first type of collector encourages and fosters true 
art and artists of all kinds; the second creates and employs 
the forger and faker. And from the time of the earliest 
recorded collector the faker has been ready and anxious to 
supply the world with curios and rarities to suit the 
prevailing taste The golden moment for collecting is that 
all too brief interval before the faker finds out what is 
wanted. Once the demand is popularly known, supply will 
inevitably follow it. 

Ancient Rome was the home of the art patron and the 
collector, just as Greece was the home of the artist; and 
Rome could show a specimen of every type, from the wealthy 
man who recognized and appreciated beauty and beautiful 
things, and employed artists and craftsmen to create them, 
down to the rich parvenu and snob who collected because it 
was “ the thing ” to collect, knowing no more of the qualities 
of the objects which cost him so much than did the slaves 
who dusted and guarded them. In between these two were 
innumerable grades of critic, expert, and collector. 

Forgers and fakers swarmed in these congenial sur- 
roundings, and as the faker became more skilful the 
collector became more expert, till we have the patina of 
Corinthian bronze tested, not only by eye and touch, but 
even by smell, while the minutest characteristics of objects 
of art are catalogued and known. And it is here, oddly 
enough, that the faker finds his chance. If he is clever 
enough to imitate the surface, the color, the patina, of, say, 
his bronze figure, it is ten to one that the mere expert will 
be unable to apply the final test—that of artistic excellence. 
Everything is there except the art! It is only in those rare 
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cases where the object is in itself a work of art before it 
comes into the faker’s hands, that the true art-lover can 
be really deceived. 

Collecting by art-lovers has done much to encourage art ; 
it is a question whether collectomania has not done as much 
to discourage it. Take, for example, the case quoted by 
Sig. Nobili, of the well-known bust of “ Girolamo Beni- 
vieni.” Its history is curious and instructive. 

Modelled by Sig. Bastianini, then an obscure sculptor, 
from an old cigar-maker of Florence, it was so much in the 
Renaissance manner that the sculptor and his friends gave 
it the name of Girolamo Benivieni, poet and friend of 
Savonarola. The bust was sold by its author for 350 francs, 
and, passing through several hands, was finally bought by 
the Louvre as Renaissance work for the sum of 14,000 
francs. The whole artistic world was thrilled by the dis- 
covery of this unknown masterpiece. And when the first 
doubts as to its authenticity began to get about, many 
distinguished critics staked their reputations on its 
genuineness—among others, the sculptor Lequesne, who, 
when Bastianini finally laid claim to the work, called him 
a liar, maintaining that “men who could mould clay into 
such forms were no more of this world, having long since 
disappeared.” 

It was finally proved beyond a doubt, by the production 
of the first cast and of the old man who sat for it, that the 
bust was the work of Sig. Bastianini. The interest of the 
story lies in the varying prices paid for it. The bust was 
always the same bust: its artistic merits remained identical. 
Did the 350 or the 14,000 francs represent its real value? 

It is this unreal importance given to a piece merely by 
its antiquity or some other unessential quality that almost 
helps to justify the faker in his wickedness. If you have 
a pair of beautiful hand-wrought iron fire-dogs, why should 
you demand that they should be old Sussex iron fire-dogs, 
and deny them all merit if they have not the authentic rust- 
marks? Such a demand handicaps the honest modern artist 
or artificer, and sets a premium on the faker, with whom 
you are only too likely to force the honest man into partner- 
ship. Collectomania deals with unrealities: real love of 
art with essential truths. 

Of both collectomania and collecting Sig. Nobili gives 
us an entertaining and copious history. Rome begins it, 
with its cultured and elegant men of the world, wits, and 
cynics. Between Rome and the Renaissance lie the Dark 
Ages, which held pleasure to be a sin, art a self-indulgence ; 
when beauty, if not strictly utilitarian, became “ the lust 
of the eye,” a snare of the Evil One. The only collection 
in those times was the collection of objects of purely 
monetary value. The treasure of kings was reckonable in 
terms of gold and jewels, things which had the additional 
advantage of being easily portable, and almost as easily 
concealable. The true collector demands a cultured and 
reposeful atmosphere. Rome, Renaissance Italy, Eighteenth- 
century England, each of these produced its race of collectors 
suited to its environment, noble or trivial, as each might be. 
Our author paints a glowing picture of the splendid art 
patrons of the Renaissance: great men like the Medici, to 
whose passion for beauty we owe the creation and preserva- 
tion of many of the most precious treasures of to-day. Those 
were the spacious days! Lorenzo the Magnificent collected 
Greek marbles, Roman bronzes, carved gems, and the finest 
work of all contemporary artists. Modern taste runs more 
to postage stamps. 





GAS. 


The Riddle of the Rhine. By Vicror Leresure. (Collins, 


10s. 6d.) 
THERE are riddles within riddles in this book, but chief 
among them, most baffling to any amateur (Edipus, is the 
riddle of Mr. Lefebure’s thoughts and the curious English 
in which he expresses them. What, for instance, does he 
mean by “ relevant officials’? “Responsible and relevant 
officials ’’ sounds well, but is “relevant” really anything 
more than that verbal gas which the journalist uses to cloud 
the minds of readers and make them think that these 











particular officials are more official than the ordinary 
official? We open another of Mr. Lefebure’s pages at 
random and read: “The period of intensive chemical war- 
fare may be regarded as the proof of the German experiment 
of 1915-16. Shed of their trial nature, the chemical weapons 
played a logical and increasingly dominating part in the 


campaign.”” There are some highly impressive words in 
these two sentences, “ proof,”’ “logical,” “ dominating,’’ but 
at the end we are not at all sure that either we or 
Mr. Lefebure really understand what Mr. Lefebure intended 
to say in them. 

We are not over-meticulous or hypercritical in drawing 
attention to Mr. Lefebure’s language. His book professes to 
deal scientifically with one of the most important problems of 
the immediate future—disarmament; but it is being run in 
connection with a “ stunt” or policy which is bound to have 
important reactions upon international relations. If you 
open the ‘‘ Daily Mail,’’ or its satellite, the “Times,”’ you 
will find in them articles alleging that Germany has not 
disarmed and is not disarming, and insisting upon the need 
for continuous Allied supervision and control of German 
industrial production. The facts upon which the allega- 
tions in these articles are based are curiously wobbly. An 
unnamed, but presumably relevant, official has told the 
writer that thousands of German big guns have not been 
accounted for, or an unnamed “ expert’”’ relates how the 
Germans are experimenting with an electric machine-gun 
which can be fired by a gunner sitting half a mile away 
and will spread 2,000 rounds per minute in a complete 
circle f-om each of its three barrels. Anyone who follows 
the French Press knows that this German disarmament 
“stunt”? and the policy attached to it were made in Paris: 
they are the chief plank in the programme of those who, 
like M. Poincaré, M. Lefévre, or the stalwarts of ‘‘1’ Action 
Frangaise,’’ propose to keep an iron hand, not only upon the 
army and the territory, but also upon the industry of 
Germany. And now here is Mr. Lefebure, with his relevant 
officials and his proof and his logic and his science and 
a preface by Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, Bart., coming 
forward as an ally of these extremely nervous but deter- 
mined patriots. It behoves us therefore to examine with 
some minuteness the meaning of this scientific soldier or 
military scientist. There are 270 pages in this book; we 
should be generous to Mr. Lefebure if we estimated seventy 
pages as necessary for what ke has to say and the other 
200 for the gas. His thesis and argument, in so far 
as the gas allows one to reach them, are really simple. 
Gas and other chemicals will, he maintains, dominate 
the warfare of the future. Even in the last war chemicals 
played a tremendous part, and Germany started with, and 
retained, an overwhelming advantage in chemical warfare 
over the Allies. Her advantage consisted in her possession, 
through the Interessen Gemeinschaft, of a monopoly of the 
organic chemical industry. That monopoly remains—if 
anything, strengthened by the war. 

So far Mr. Lefebure’s argument has been as clear 
as it is simple, but from this point it is not easy 
to see exactly what his reasoning and _ conclusions 
are. He maintains with some reason that disarma- 
ment cannot really be applied to chemical warfare. 
Gas and other chemical weapons of the most effective kind 
have been, and may be again, discovered in the ordinary 
course of scientific research. They are often by-products 
of the dye and other organic chemical industries. During 
the war they were manufactured in large quantities with 
the ordinary plant of the German dye industry, for 
a machine which in peace may turn out dyes can be used, 
without any alteration, to turn out in war the most deadly 
of poison gases. It is when Mr. Lefebure comes to propose 
his remedies for this state of things that he fails to make 
himself absolutely clear. Apparently we and the other 
Allied countries must build up an organic chemical industry 
in order to break the German monopoly and so that we may 
all start fair in the next great war. He is not explicit as 
to the means by which that industry is to be built up, 
though through his cloud of words we gather it is to be by 
the usual policy of protection, since “ the refusal to support 
this critical industry is a definite sacrifice of vital national 
issues.’’ Nor is he explicit as to the way in which we are 
to deal with Germany. He seems sometimes merely to be 
in favor of the exercise of control over the German organic 
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chemical industry; at other times he seems to be arguing 
that the Allies have the right under the Treaty to destroy 
the whole plant of the German dye industry, and that that 
right should be exercised. Mr. Lefebure has not, however, 
taken the last logical step in this argument: for if the 
world’s safety depends upon the destruction of the Inter- 
essen Gemeinschaft and its plant, it will also depend upon 
seeing that Germans are permanently forbidden to carry 
on any kind of industry which uses either chemists or 
chemicals. 

The fact is that this fantastic but disastrous 
“stunt” which aims at ‘‘controlling’’ or destroying 
Germany’s chemical industry is based upon a whole net- 
work of unproved assumptions and nationalist-economic 
delusions. For instance, over and over again in this book 
Mr. Lefebure states or implies that the German chemical 
industry monopoly was built up by illicit means, and he 
seems to argue from this assumption that we are justified 
in taking any steps to-day to destroy that monopoly. No 
proof at all is given for this assumption—indeed, the few 
facts given go to show that the assumption is false ; e.g., we 
are told that the Interessen Gemeinschaft overcame competi- 
tion in America by th2 usual method adopted in almost 
every industry of every country, price-cutting and dumping. 
Again, the whole argument of this book really rests upon 
the assumption that the world will be safe provided only 
that it can keep chemicals and poison gas, together with 
big guns and explosives, out of the hands of Germany. 
According to Mr. Lefebure, any country which possesses 
a chemist and a few test tubes may at any moment discover 
some deadly chemical which will enable it, with the help 
of an organic chemical industry plant, to destroy or to 
dominate the rest of the world. Apparently Mr. Lefebure 
would sleep quite comfortably of nights if he knew that 
such a weapon was in the hands of the Hungarian Fried- 
rich, the Pole Korfanty, or the Russian Trotsky, provided 
only that he knew that it was not in the hands of the 
German Dr. Wirth. 

The moral of this book is obvious, but it is not drawn 
by its author. Human beings are rapidly approaching that 
stage of civilization in which they will be clever enough to 
invent weapons capable of destroying one another not by 
thousands but by millions. The world and civilization will 
then only be saved from destruction if human beings become 
civilized enough to refrain from using these weapons. But 
to imagine, as the innocent Mr. Lefebure does, that the 
world will be safe if only we keep chemicals out of the hands 
of Germans, and put them into the hands of Russians, Poles, 
Hungarians, Japanese, and Chinese, is as sensible as to 
imagine that by extracting the teeth of a tiger you can 
prevent a leopard from biting. 





A CHRONICLE OF DUSTYPORE. 


The Civilian’s South India. By ‘‘Crvitian.” (The Bodley 
Head. 12s. 6d.) 


“Civittan’”’ complains, with needless. resentment, that 
most books on India, especially those treating of official life, 
have to do with the North. The South is shockingly 
neglected. Madras may not be, as the phrase is, “ the 
benighted Presidency,” but it is certainly forgotten or 
contemned. Now, if an Englishman in the Madras Civil 
Service, feeling like this, sets out to write a book, the 
obviously sensible course for him is to be as jolly and 
informative as possible. “Civilian” has not thought so. 
He prefers the whining manner. He hits Mr. Kipling when 
the opportunity occurs, but he has chosen to write in the 
style perfected by Mr. Kipling, and made tiresome by his 
imitators—a style, by the way, which may be traced back 
to that little Anglo-Indian classic of the last generation, 
“Twenty-one Days in India.” Mr. Kipling has insulted 
Madras, says “Civilian.” Doubtless; but “ Civilian ” 
should be the last to grumble on that score, seeing that his 
own line is the line of sustained abuse. He draws a dis- 
tressing picture of life at official headquarters and in the 
Anglo-Indian Club, both in the city and in the up-country 
station, which we must accept gs accurate. Certainly it 
gives point to “ Civilian’s’’ own question, “ What in the 





name of all that is wonderful are we doing in India at all?” 
We have, he says rather neatly, “ power and no data” ; and 
no one reading his ten chapters in search of data will wonder 
at “ Civilian’s ’’ judgment. 

His contempt for the people of South India would 
seem to be without limit. He regards them as a 
sink of dishonesty, and he offers illustrations. Thus: 
“The postal peon throws your treasured home mail 
into the tank to save himself the trouble of delivering it.” 
A good answer to that is provided in any report of the 
marvellous Indian Post Office, or, better still, in the common 
experience of numberless Anglo-Indians who, during their 
years in the country, have never once had to miss the mail 
from home. The time-honored Eastern custom of dasturt 
(customary commission) makes “ Civilian” rage. “ Imagine 
an English carpenter,” he writes, “having done his job, 
sending in his bill and cadging a shilling tip.” The next 
time our “ Civilian’ comes home on leave, he will, of 
course, uphold the English standard by giving his taxi- 
driver the exact fare, and sternly withholding the gratuity in 
hotel and barber's shop. One of the oddest things about 
our countrymen, in the East and elsewhere, is the fury 
with which they observe other peoples practising, perhaps 
with greater precision, the arts with which we are familiar 
at home. But at least “ Civilian” is reasonably impartial. 
He agrees with the Englishwoman who told him that what 
struck her most about Anglo-India was “ the extraordinary 
lack of rudimentary manners,” especially towards women ; 
and he has often wondered why Englishwomen go to India 
at all. Perhaps it may cheer him a little to be assured 
that, although station life is pretty much alike all over, 
Englishwomen in Bengal and Northern India are not 
habitually treated by their men-kind with neglect or insult. 
“ Civilian,” on the whole, leaves the impression of being 
a better and more intelligent man than his miserable 
descriptions, taken alone, would imply. 





Books in Brief. 


A Text-Book of Roman Private Law. 


By W. W. Buck- 
50s. net.) 


Proressor Bucxtanp has redeemed a long-standing 
inferiority in the English study of Roman law by a book 
which compares favorably with the ablest recent Continental 
work. It is at every point clear and judicious; it is fully 
abreast of modern research; and it contains a brilliant 
survey of the sources of Roman law which is not unworthy 
to stand by the side of Maitland’s famous account of the 
English sources. The arrangement, which follows closely 
that of Girard’s classic manual, is excellent. Particular 
attention should be drawn to the admirable pages (174 f.) 
which summarize with notable fairness the long controversy 
on the nature of the corporation. Students will, we think, 
protest against the high price at which the publishers have 
issued the book. It is eminently desirable that it should 
replace such volumes as those of Roby and Muirhead in the 
curricula of universities; but at fifty shilings it is beyond 
the reach of all save a handful of students, who, if they are 
of the class which can afford it, are unlikely to study Roman 
law. In a later edition it is to be hoped that Professor 
Buckland will follow Girard’s useful precedent, and provide 
us with an index of texts cited. 

* * ~ 
John Wesley and the Religious Societies. 
Simon. (The Epworth Press. 18s.) 


LAND. (Cambridge University Press. 


By Joun §, 


Tue unbounded licence of English society at the close 
of the seventeenth century led to the creation of numerous 
societies designed for the cultivation of the religious life 
among their members and for collective action against public 
savagery and obscenity. The history of these societies is 
known in outline; but no one has traced their connection 
with the founders of Methodism and, later, their survival 
as independent societies or absorption into the greater move- 
ment. They sprang up within the Church of England, and 
for the most part retained their Anglican character at least 








